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LADIES! 
HERE’S THE KEY TO YOUR iL) PROBLEMS 
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Dress by Fredrica. Hat by Otto Lucas, London 


| Get your Husband to buy a new car with 


The Selective-Automatic 


REGD TRADE MARK 
Send for this 

full colour catologue 
which describes 

the joys of 

2-pedal motoring. 


AVAILABLE ON: f 
AUSTIN A55 + HILLMAN MINX + M.G. MAGNETTE - MORRIS OXFORD + WOLSELEY 15/50 


DEPT. C - AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS CO. LTD - LEAMINGTON SPA - WARWICKSHIRE 


5, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 
GROsvenor 
5131 (8 lines) 


PRELIMINARY NOTICE 
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CURTIS & HENSON 


ESTABLISHED 1875 


SUPPLEMENT—7 


and at 
21, HORSEFAIR, 
BANBURY, OXON 
Tel. 3295-7 


OXON.—IN THE HEYTHROP HUNT 


THE PUDLICOTE ESTATE 
Extending to about 
466 ACRES 
comprising 
PUDLICOTE HOUSE 


A Queen Anne House set in well-timbered 
parkland with superb views. 


3 RECEPTION ROOMS 
STUDY 
DOMESTIC QUARTERS 
8 BED. AND DRESSING ROOMS 
3 BATHROOMS 


DELIGHTFUL 
RESIDENTIAL AND 
AGRICULTURAL 
PROPERTY 


in a charming setting overlooking a lake, 
with views over farmland. 
COMPRISING: 

HALL, 3 RECEPTION ROOMS 
KITCHEN QUARTERS WITH MAID’S 
ROOM 
6 PRINCIPAL BEDROOMS 
DRESSING ROOM 
38 BATHROOMS 
3 STAFF BEDROOMS 


3, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 
By direction of the Earl of Lonsdale. 


Burford 7 miles, Chipping Norton 5 miles. 


Auctioneers: CURTIS & HENSON, Banbury. 


KENT 


Between Tonbridge (3% miles) and Sevenoaks (44 miles), 1 mile main line station with fast trains to City and Charing Cross in about 45 minutes. 


z 


aes 
ee 
ae) 


Sole Agents: CurTIS & HENSON, London. 


Pewee PAY & TAYLOR 


GROOM’S FLAT 
GARAGE AND STABLE BLOCK 
BAILIFF’S HOUSE, COMPLETELY 
MODERNISED WITH 5 BEDROOMS 
3 RECEPTION, etc. 
EXTENSIVE T.T. AND ATTESTED 
FARM. BUILDINGS 
6 SERVICE COTTAGES 
The land runs down to the Evenlode and 
comprises ABOUT 466 ACRES IN ALL 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION 
(unless previously sold privately) at a 
later date. 


DOUBLE GARAGE 
STABLING FOR 4 
SMALL FARMERY 


CHARMING GROUNDS INTERSECTED 
BY A STREAM WITH LAKE AND 
WATERFALLS 


GOOD COTTAGE 
Main services. 


ABOUT 351/) ACRES 
PRICE £10,750 FREEHOLD 


GROsvenor 
1032-33-34 


WEST SUSSEX 


“THE HOLLIES” 
ON THE WELL-KNOWN LOWTHER ESTATE NEAR PENRITH 


Amidst beautiful rolling countryside with uninterrupted views of the Pennines. 


TO BE LET UNFURNISHED. CHARMING QUEEN ANNE MANOR 
HOUSE. 4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception. Garage for 2 cars. Grounds of 
2 ACRES. Fishing in the River Lowther and Lake Ullswater. 

RENT £250 PER ANNUM EXCLUSIVE 


Adjoining lovely old village, 4 miles favoured market town and main-line station 
(London 55 minutes). 
LOVELY POSITION. SUPERB PANORAMIC VIEWS 


be 


BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED RESIDENCE OF CHARM & CHARACTER. 
6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. Staff cottage. Full central 
heating (oil-fired). Main services. Garage. Modern cowhouse. Delightful grounds. 
PASTURE AND WOODLANDS OVER 20 ACRES 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


16, ARCADE STREET, 
IPSWICH 
Ipswich 54352 


CHILTERNS 
34 miles Tring Station with direct bus. 
A QUALITY MODERN RESIDENCE. Large lounge, 
dining room, luxury kitchen, 3 good bedrooms. Main 
electricity and water. All beautifully panelled in light 
colours, quite unique. A dream house for the busy lady. 
Garage. 20 ACRES land for seclusion or development 
of rural pursuits. 
A CHOICE PROPERTY AT £9,000 FREEHOLD 
Inspected and recommended. Reply London Office. 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA 
Within easy air reach of Salisbury. 

1,400-ACRE MIXED FARM-—suitable castor oil, 
tobacco, seeds with irrigation, cattle—in course of 
development. Comfortable house, 3 bedrooms, 2 recep- 
tion rooms. Main electricity, etc. Necessary buildings. 
Outright sale at £10,000 Freehold (half can remain), 
or £3,000 investment at 6 per cent for 1 year, while 
Settling in, then half share partnership with sole charge. 

Full details, WOODCOCKS, London. 


WOODCOCKS 


BURY ST. EDMUNDS 2 MILES 
NEWMARKET 13 
Quiet and retired situation. Near bus service. 


This residence of character. Cloaks, 3 large rece; 
tion, 6-7 beds., 2 well-fitted baths. Mains electricity. 
Double garage, 4 loose boxes. Charming old-world 
garden, attractively timbered, with fine tennis lawn and 
excellent paddock. 
FREEHOLD £4,750 WITH 3 ACRES 
Inspected and recommended by Ipswich Office. 


30, ST. GEORGE STREET, 
HANOVER SQUARE, W.1 
MAYfair 5411 


NORTH KENT 


In a well-known cattle-grazing and fruit-growing district. 


A FINE MIXED FARMING ESTATE 
OF ABOUT 490 ACRES 
Or with a further very healthy high-lying farm nearby 
of some 339 acres, there could be in all 


ABOUT 829 ACRES 


Comprising 50 acres matured fruit, a fine run of rich 

grazing marsh pastures, most fertile arable and sound 

upland pastures. FARMHOUSE, dated 1671, of 5 bed- 

rooms and modern comforts. Some first-class FARM 

BUILDINGS with magnificent covered cattle yards, 
Danish piggery, ete. and 7 COTTAGES. 

Very substantial See. 314 tax reliefs. Main services. 


POSSESSION IN SEPTEMBER 


Price, full details, ete., of Sole Agents, WOODCOCKS, 
30, St. George Street, London, W.1. 
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23, MOUNT STREET, 
GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


HIGH UP IN SOUTH HAMPSHIRE 


In parkland setting 1% hours Waterloo. 
Fishing on the property, 


GEORGIAN HOUSE WITH HOME FARM 
T.T. buildings at present with herd of pedigree Guernseys. 
7 bed., 2 bath., 3 reception, self-contained flat with bath. 
Mains. Aga. COTTAGE. Fine timbered gardens with 
hard court. Rich Pastureland. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD. ABOUT 40 ACRES 


ITCHENOR, WEST SUSSEX 


Yachting views over Chichester Harbour. 


omens 


FINE MODERN COUNTRY HOUSE in Tudor 
style. Hall with cloakroom, lounge, dining room, kitchen, 
flower room, 4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, nursery suite 
with 2 bedrooms and bathroom. Oil-fired central heating. 
Double garage. 3 acres. FREEHOLD £8,950. 
MAPLE & Co., LTD. HYDe Park 4685. 


DORKING (Tel. 2212) 
EFFINGHAM (Tel. Bookham 2801) 
BOOKHAM (Tel. 2744) 


YAFFLESMEAD, NR. HASLEMERE 
24 miles of town and main-line station. 


LOW RESERVE. MUST BE SOLD. Rare oppor- 
tunity to acquire a family house in beautiful position 
which cannot be spoilt. Due south aspect. 2 recep., 
study, kitchen, 5/6 bed., bath. Mains. Garage. Studio. 
1 acre. Part central heating. SALE BY PRIVATE 
TREATY OR AUCTION LATER. 


Cusirr & Wrst, Haslemere Office (Tel. 680-1). 
(Ref. H.294) 


Sloane Square, S.W.1 
and at 
52, Church Road, Hove 


ESTATE OFFICES, 
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WILSON & CO. 


SUSSEX in a SUPERB POSITION 
High up with a lovely south view, outskirts of attractive 
village and approached by a drive. In superb country 
between Ockley and Billingshurst. Main line station at 


Horsham 5 miles. About one hour London. 


A CHARACTER HOUSE IN PERFECT ORDER 
6 beds., 3 baths., 3 reception, modern offices with Aga. 
Oil-fired Central Heating. Self-contained annexe cottage. 
Garage and useful buildings for small herd if required. 
Matured gardens and pastureland with river frontage. 

FREEHOLD WITH OVER 20 ACRES 


MAPLE & CO. 


5, 


POLPERRO, CORNWALL 


ARCHITECT-DESIGNED 1927 STONE-BUILT 
RESIDENCE. Unique coastal position close to the sea, 
overlooking the village and harbour. Wide views of 
National Trust scenery. 4 bedrooms (all with basins), 
balcony, bathroom, downstairs cloaks, 3 reception rooms, 
kitchen. Central heating. Small terraced garden. All 
mains. £6,450 FREEHOLD, including some 
furniture. 


MAPLE & Co., LTD. HYDe Park 4685. 


LOUDWATER, Nr. RICKMANSWORTH 


Secluded position above Chess Valley. 


VERY ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE. Large 
hall, lounge and dining room (which can form one large 
room for entertaining), study, cloakroom, 4 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, kitchen. Staff cottage. Central heating. 


Garage for 3 cars. 1 ACRE. 
FREEHOLD £7,950 
MaPLeE & Co., LTD. HYDe Park 4685. 


CUBITT & WEST 


3 MILES DORKING 


Overlooking lovely Brockham Green. 


IDEAL FAMILY HOUSE 


31/-ACRE PADDOCK WITH 800 FT. RIVER 
FRONTAGE 


Excellent accommodation ons two floors only. 


HALL, CLOAKS and SEP. W.C., 2 FINE RECEP. - 


ROOMS, STUDY, DEN, KITCHEN-LIVING ROOM, 
6 BEDROOMS (3 basins), BATHROOM, ETC. 
GARAGING, STABLING. PRETTY 1/2 ACRE 
GARDEN WITH TENNIS LAWN. 


ALL MAINS. 
PRICE £8,750 FREEHOLD 


Fully recommended by Cubitt & Wrst, Dorking Office 
(Tel, 2212-3). (Ref. D.721) 


WILLIAM WILLETT LTD. 


GRAFTON STREET, BOND STREET,W.1 
Tel. HYDE PARK 4685. Main Furnishing Showroom: Tottenham Court Road, W.1 ; 


GROsvenor 
1441 
SMALL PERIOD SURREY HOME 


Ideally placed for daily travel, 34 miles main line. 40 mins. 
London. Easy reach Dorking, Reiyate and Horsham. 


SET IN A MOST BEAUTIFUL GARDEN 
with water feature, tennis lawn, bowling green, lovely old 
trees. Completely secluded. 5 bed., 2 bath., 3 recep- 

tion. Period fixtures and fine old timbers. 
Central heating. Mains. 
JUST IN THE MARKET WITH 8. ACRES. 
Sole Agents: WILSON & Co., as above. 


POLING, near ARUNDEL 


Lovely rural situation near the coast. 


EXCEPTIONAL PERIOD RESIDENCE beauti- 
fully modernised. 8 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, 3 
bathrooms, 2 staff rooms. Central heating. Double 
garage with flat over. Outbuildings. 6 ACRES. 
FREEHOLD £8,750 
MAPLE & Co., Ltp. HYDe Park 4685. 


HASLEWIERE (Tel. 680) 
FARNHAM (Tel. 5261) 
HINDHEAD (Tel. 63) 


Between FARNHAM AND GUILDFORD 


In beautiful order throughout. Lovely level 
one acre. 
Adjoining Green Belt. 


Very attractive semi-bungalow, completely labour- 

saving. 2-3 bed., bath. and w.c., attractive dining 

room, lounge 19 ft. by 13 ft., compact kitchen with 

Agamatic. Immersion heater. Garage. Greenhouse. 
All modern conveniences. Central heating. 


Unhesitatingly recommended. PRICE £4,250 
Cupitr & WEST, Farnham Office (Tel.5261). (Ref. OX.4564) 


Tel. SLOane 8141 
Tel. Hove 34055 


Woodland Garden Paradise. 


KENT—NEAR MAIDSTONE 


In a lovely situation high up with beautiful view over the 

Medway Valley to the south. Forced sale of really sunny, 

warm, comfortable house in spotless order. Hal, 

8 reception, 5/6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, kitchen (Aga). 

Mains. Garage, etc. Fine swimming pool in exceptionally 
lovely garden, wood and grassland. 7 ACRES. 
FREEHOLD ONLY £6,750 owing to special 

circumstances. 


Surrey! Sussex Border 
CHARMING REGENCY COTTAGE 


In lovely country on the edge of a pretty old village. 
i 7 miles Horsham, 

2 reception, 4 bedrooms, modern bathroom and kitchen. 
Full central heating. Garage and garden. (Paddock if 
required.) 

FREEHOLD £5,750 


Near Godalming and Charterhouse. 


SURREY 
Charming small modern house in a delightful, quiet yet 
accessible situation. 2/3 reception, 5 bedrooms ~ 
(3h. and ¢.), bathroom. 
Kitchen, garage. 1 ACRE 
FREEHOLD £5,950 


Delightful old 
GEORGIAN FARM HOUSE 


In rural Kentish uplands. Bus to station. Victoria or 
City 37 minutes. 


Of instant appeal to those ‘willing to redecorate and 
perfect. 3 reception rooms, 6 principal bedrooms, 
3 secondary, 2 bathrooms, kitchen (Aga, etc.), modern 
thermostatic boiler, part c.h., good outbuildings, 
charming garden and prolific cherry orchard. 5 ACRES. 
FREEHOLD £7,500. Sole Agents. 


ROEDEAN — BRIGHTON 


Beautifully built modern centrally heated residence, 
delighifully placed facing south, and enjoying uninterrupted 
sea Views. 

Spacious entrance hall, cloakroom, lounge, dining room, 
study, 4 bedrooms, tiled bathroom, tiled kitchen, ete. 
Large garage. Laid-out garden. 
£8,500 LEASEHOLD (97 years unexpired). 
Apply Hove Office. 


CENTRAL HOVE — WITH LIFT 


Accommodation on two floors only. Very conveniently 
placed detached residence in one of the best residential 
districts of Hove, close St. Ann’s Well Gardens. 
Spacious hall, cloakroom, lounge, dining room, 
lounge, 5 bedrooms, bathroom, kitchen, ete. 
£6,500 FREEHOLD 
Apply Hove Office. 


HENFIELD — SUSSEX 
Pleasantly situated at the edge of the village about 11 miles 
from Brighton. 

An attractive period residence in good order, comprising: 
Lounge, dining room, 4 bedrooms, bathroom, kitchen, 
etc. Garage Summer-house, ete. 

5 ACRES. GARAGE 
FREEHOLD £6,500 
Apply Hove Office. 


sun 
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JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


By direction of the Chancellor, Masters and Scholars of the University of Oxford. 


4 MILES SOUTH-EAST OF IPSWICH 


OVER 5% MILES OF FRONTAGE TO THE RIVER ORWELL 


THE FAMOUS WOOLVERSTONE ESTATE 


Comprising 
20 FINE ARABLE AND STOCK FARMS 
WOOLVERSTONE HALL and WOOLVERSTONE HOUSE 
(both let on long lease to L.C.C. Boys’ Public School) 


ARWARTON HALL, let to the Admiralty. 
NINE SMALLER HOUSES. TWO NOTED BOAT-BUILDING YARDS 
ACCOMMODATION LAND. BUILDING SITES. 69 SEPARATELY LET COTTAGES 
and 480 ACRES OF WOODLANDS 


IN ALL ABOUT 5,805 ACRES 
PRODUCING £15,123 PER ANNUM 


FOR SALE PRIVATELY AS A WHOLE OR IN THREE BLOCKS OR BY AUCTION IN LOTS IN JULY 


Particulars available from: Messrs. CLUTTON, 5, Great College Street, Westminster, S.W.1 (Tel. WHItehall 5833); 
or the Auctioneers: Messrs. JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


By direction of the exors. of the late E. H. B. SKIMMING. 


TAPLOW, BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


MAIDENHEAD 2 miles. PADDINGTON 30 minutes. 


TWO LODGES AND 
GARDENER’S COTTAGE 
FOUR SEPARATE WALLED GARDENS 


THE WELL-KNOWN 
{ RESIDENTIAL ESTATE 


TAPLOW HOUSE 


very suitable for individual development. 


6 RECEPTION ROOMS, 

20 BEDROOMS, 5 BATHROOMS, FULLY 
MODERNISED KITCHEN WITH AGA 
COOKER 
CENTRAL HEATING 


IN ALL 


ABOUT 24 ACRES 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION AS A WHOLE 
(unless previously sold privately) at 
| 296 : a 4 THE ROYAL HOTEL, SLOUGH on 
Modern drainage. Pe i ‘ : o : “i MAY 30, 1958. 
Chartered Land Agent: CLAUDE W. BRIGHTEN, F.R.I.C.S., F.L.A.S., Bank Chambers, 41, Queen Street, Maidenhead, Berkshire. 

Auctioneers: JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


HEREFORDSHIRE LEWES 8 MILES 
BETWEEN HEREFORD AND MONMOUTH 
DIGNIFIED GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
re coors, HE ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL FARM, MOSTLY ON 


liards room, 9 principal THE GREENSAND 


bedrooms and 4 _ bath- 
rooms (in suites), 7 second- 


Main electricity and water supplies. 


ary bedrooms and a bath- 5 Pek ae aa : 
room: © Excellent, modern: CHARMING BOR Eire FARMHOUSE with 3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 
offices with Aga and Esse 6 BEDROOMS (2 with basins), BATHROOM, KITCHEN with AGA COOKER 
a |e AND AGAMATIC BOILER 
Oil-fired central heating. 
Main electricity. GARAGE. EXCELLENT STABLING. DELIGHTFUL WALLED GARDEN 
Estate water supply. 
Modern drainage. Main electricity and ample water. 
Garages, stabling and out- 
buildings. Double entrance 2 EXCELLENT STAFF COTTAGES, EACH WITH BATHROOM 
lodge. Chauffeur’s flat. 
Single entrance lodge. FIRST-CLASS DAIRY BUILDINGS, including tubular standings for 17, loose 


Delightful gardens and grounds. Stream-fed lake and bathing pool. Well stocked boxes and barn. Attested and T.T. licensed. 


and productive kitchen garden. 


Small farmery with well timbered parklike pastures. NEARLY 85 ACRES 
IN ALL ABOUT 41 ACRES 
FOR SALE BY AUCTION, UNLESS SOLD PRIVATELY FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION 


Further details from the Joint Agents: Messrs. DIGBY TURNER, MILES 
AND CO., 29, Bridge Street, Newport, Mon. (Tel. Newport 63308), and 


JOHN D. WOOD & CO. (8.72726) Recommended by the Agents: JOHN D. WOOD & CO. (J.33960) 
WIGTOWNSHIRE PENN, BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 
Wigtown 4 miles. Newton Stewart, 10 miles. BEACONSFIELD 2% MILES. LONDON 28 MILES 
DESIRABLE STOCK REARING FARM OF FAST TRAINS TO MARYLEBONE—40 MINS. 


DALREAGLE CORKERS WOOD 


IN ALL ABOUT 480 ACRES (250 ARABLE) A LONG LOW 5-BEDROOM HOUSE, MAINLY ON ONE FLOOR 


DETACHED FARMHOUSE of 3 bedrooms, boxroom, hall, 3 public rooms, 3 RECEPTION ROOMS AND 2 BATHROOMS 
kitehen (Esse), bathroom, garden. 2 cottages. Commodious stone-built and slated 


range of farm buildings. OIL-FIRED CENTRAL HEATING. AGA COOKER 
Main electricity. Excellent private water supply. BEAUTIFUL SECLUDED SETTING IN CHILTERN BEECH WOODS 
SALMON FISHING (R. BLADNOCH). GOOD PHEASANT, PARTRIDGE PRODUCTIVE ORCHARDS AND 12% ACRES OF WOODLAND 


AND SNIPE SHOOTING BER oS RE 
FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION, EITHER AS A GOING CONCERN OR 2 “ N 


WITH LIVE AND DEAD STOCK AT VALUATION PRICE £10,500 FREEHOLD 
Particulars from: A. B. & A. MATTHEWS, British Linen Bank Buildings, 
Newton Stewart, Scotland; or Recommended by the Joint Sole Agents: Messrs. A. C. FROST & CO. 
JOHN D. WOOD & CO., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (opposite the Station), Beaconsfield, Bucks, and JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 
T Telegrams: 
oie = 23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 wweed. Adentes Wanda. Londen 


—————————— 
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SACKVILLE HOUSE, 
40, PICCADILLY, W.1 
(Entrance in Sackville Street) 


16th-CENTURY GEM. SOMERSET 
BETWEEN SHEPTON MALLET/CASTLE CARY 


HOUSE, GARDEN AND POSITION DELIGHTFUL 


In small village on south slopes of the Mendips 


Full of character and 
charm; stone-built, 
pretty gabled roof 

partly tiled, otherwise 

thatched Norfolk reeds. 


3 receptions, 5 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, Aga cooker. 


Agamatic boiler. 
Main services. 
DOUBLE GARAGE 
STABLE 
Orchard and paddock. 


Warm and sheltered 
position overlooking 
miniature valley. 


Easy reach Bath, Bristol. Will appeal appeal strongly to lovers of the antique. 
£6,750 WITH 34% ACRES 


Inspected and much admired by the Sole Agents as above. 


SUSSEX. IN THE LOVELY ASHDOWN FOREST 
Extremely beautiful situation enjoying seclusion without isolation within easy reach 
of Haywards Heath (8 miles), East Grinstead and Tunbridge Wells. 


UNIQUE COLONIAL-STYLE| COUNTRY RESIDENCE IN'i LUXURY 
CLASS WITH WELL PLANNED SPACIOUS INTERIOR 


Set in landscapegardens 
adjacent to Forest. The 
fascinating interior, 
which is on one level 
only, comprises 2 recep- 
tion rooms, including fine 
barn-type lounge, 34 ft., 
ideal aS music room; 
enclosed sun lounge, 33 ft.; 
4-5 bedrooms, 2 well- 
equipped modern bath- 


rooms. 
Main electric light and 
power. 

Co.’s water. 
Modern drainage. 
Up-to-date sanitary fittings. 
Detached garage. 


Really exquisite matured grounds easy of maintenance, with tennis and other 
lawns, choice flowering and evergreen trees and shrubs. Ornamental pool and many 
other features. 

2 ACRES FREEHOLD 
QUITE AN EXCEPTIONAL HOME IN EVERY RESPECT 
FOR IMMEDIATE SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY OR BY AUCTION AT 
A DATE TO BE ANNOUNCED LATER 
Sole Agents, F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Reg. 2481. 


ON THE LEAS AT FOLKESTONE 


One of the finest situations on the Kent Coast, standing on high yround with lovely sea 
and coastal views over the Channel to Beachy Head. Within easy reach of the beach and 
convenient for the centre of Folkestone with its excellent shops and all amenities. 


FOR SALE BY ORDER OF THE EXECUTORS 


THIS SUPERBLY CONSTRUCTED 
MODERN HOUSE IN THE TUDOR STYLE 


3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 6 BEDROOMS, DRESSING ROOM, 2 EATHROOMS 
MAID’S SITTING ROOM 


Central heating and all main services. 


Terraced gardens about 1/2 ACRE with winding drive approach. The property is 
built on sandy soil and is well protected from the east by its own terraced garden and 
g faces south-west. 


Full particulars may be obtained from the joint Sole Agents, Messrs. SmMITH- 

WooutEy & Co., Chartered Surveyors and Chartered Land Agents, Manor Office 

Folkestone (Tel. Folkestone 51201) and F. L. Mercer & Co., Sackville House, 
40, Piccadilly, W.1. REG. 2481. 


CHILWORTH, SURREY 


BETWEEN DORKING AND QUILDFORD 


A MANOR HOUSE (PARTLY JACOBEAN) WITH MODERN ADDITION 


Situated in the village, 3 miles from Cc near Newlands Corner. 40 minutes from 
aterloo, 


Impressive and well 
appointed interior. 
Oak panelling. 
Main reception room, 
35 ft. long, 2 other 
reception rooms, 

6 bedrooms (basins in 3), 
3 bathrooms, 2 attic rooms 
in roof space. 
CENTRAL HEATING 
All mains, Aga cooker, 
Agamatic boiler. 

2 GARAGES 


4-roomed cottage. 


Secluded grounds and large paddock, 
3 ACRES. PRICE FREEHOLD §8,750 
Sole Agents: F. L, MERCER «& Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. REG. 2481. 
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EF. LL. MERCER & Co: 


| SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY HOUSES | 


Telephones: 
2481 


neaent| ses 


ANSWERING TODAY’S DEMAND | 
GEORGIAN-STYLE HOUSE WITH 3%, ACRES 


PRETTY HAMPSHIRE SETTING 
Convenient for Alresford, Alton, Petersfield, Winchester. London 60 miles. 


Spacious, nicely 
proportioned rooms. 
3 receptions, cloakroom, 
4 good bedrooms, (dress- 

ing room or extra single), 
2 bathrooms. 

ALL ON TWO FLOORS 
Main rooms face south, 
Main services. 

Aga cooker, Agamatic 
boiler. 

2 GARAGES 
Fully walled kitchen 
garden, terraced lawns, 
grass/orchard. Sheltered 
position, secluded but 

not isolated. ~ 


AN EXTREMELY WELL MAINTAINED PROPERTY 
FOR SALE AT £6,950 
Highly recommended-by the Agents as above. 


HAMPSHIRE. 5 MILES WINCHESTER 
Extensive views across Ttchen Valley. Good sailing and fishing in the neighbourhood. 
WELL-PLANNED HOUSE OF CHARACTER 
AND CONVENIENT SIZE 
READY FOR IMMEDIATE OCCUPATION 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS 
5 BEDROOMS 


2 MODERN BATH- 
ROOMS 


LARGE KITCHEN 


WALLED KITCHEN 
GARDEN 


SMALL ORCHARD 
AND PADDOCK 


Main water and electricity. 
GARAGE 


£5,950 WITH 6% ACRES | 


Most strongly recommended by the Agents: F. L. Murcer & Co., as above. 


ORCHARD SETTING IN RURAL HERTS 


ONE OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL PARTS OF THE TOWN ADJOINING 
THE HADHAMS 


Seclusion without isolation on high ground between two picturesque villages. Good 
business trains to and from London. 

PERFECT LITTLE PLEASURE AND PROFIT PRODUCING PROPERTY 

, with lucrative income from the sale of fruit, vegetables, poultry, pigs, etc. 


SMALL MODERN COUNTRY HOUSE WITH WELL 
PLANNED, CHEERFUL INTERIOR IN fi 
IMMACULATE ORDER = 
Short drive approach. 3 RECEPTION ROOMS. 3 BEDROOMS. BATHROOM. 
Main electric light and power. Co.'s water, modern drainage and up-to-date sanitary 
fittings. Double garage. Various outbuildings including 4 pig styes, poultry houses 
and forcing frames. Gay little flower garden, easy to maintain. The market garden 
includes 4 acres of productive orchard with 1,000 fruit trees (named varieties), and 
nearly 3 acres of soft fruit including strawberries, blackcurrants, raspberries, goose- 
berries and agricultural crops. 


7 ACRES 


JUST IN THE MARKET AT TEMPTING PRICE | 
Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Reg. 2481. | 


j 
} 
4 
4 
j 
j 


RIGHT ON HARPENDEN COMMON, HERTS 


Unique position between two golf courses. 
400 FT. UP. 35 MINUTES LONDON 
FASCINATING, SMALL AND COMPACT “LUXURY HOUSE” 


Built 1937. Designed by 
and for occupation of 
eminent London archi- 
tect. Special features 
include panelling, stair- 
case, doors and floors 
of selected English and 
Empire woods. 
Hall and cloakroom, 
3 receptions, fully tiled 
kitchen premises, 4 bed- 
rooms (wardrobe fitments), 
2 tiled bathrooms with 
showers, dressing room. 
Complete, oil-fired central 
heating. All mains. 
GARAGE ~ 


Charming secluded garden nearly 1 ACRE 
FOR SALE AT FAIR MARKET PRICE 
Inspected and highly recommended by the Agents as above. 


3 ‘Walle 


KENsington 1490 
relegrams: 
‘Estate, Harrods, London” 


AUCTION, JUNE 11 NEXT (unless previously sold). 
WEST SUSSEX COAST 


Ideal for retirement, holidays and letting. 
IVY COTTAGE, CRABLANDS, SELSEY 


Pleasant country 
situation yet 1 mile 
from beach. 


Lounge (28 ft. by 20 ft.), 
oak-panelled dining room, 
study, 4 bedrooms (h. and 
c.), bathroom and dressing 
room. Oak-strip floors. 


Main services. 
Garden room. 
Old-established but easily 
kept garden of about 
13 ACRE 
with GARAGE SPACE 


IMMEDIATE VACANT POSSESSION 


Sole Agents: HARRODS LID., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 
(KENsington 1490. Extn. 809). 


BRIGHTON LINE. 50 minutes London 
Overlooking the Sussex Downs with extensive views. 
ARCHITECT-DESIGNED MODERN (1938) RESIDENCE 
(Ready to walk into.’’) 


Oak-panelled lounge hall, 

3 reception and 4 bedrooms 

(3 with basins), 2 bath- 
rooms. 


Oak-strip _ floors and all 
main services. 


BRICK GARAGE 
GREENHOUSE 


Attractive garden bounded 
by running stream. 


In all about 
| 34 ACRE 
PRICE £6,900 FREEHOLD 


HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 
(KENsington 1490. Extn. 810). 


SUSSEX—KENT BORDER 


Set in lovely country with unspoilt views on every side, 4 mile from attractive village, 
10 miles from coast. 


A FASCINATING PERIOD HOUSE (circa 1422) 


With great architectural 
merit. 


HALL, CLOAKS 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS 
4 BEDROOMS 
2 BATHROOMS 
Main electricity. 
FINE OLD BARN 


Attractive easily-kept 
grounds, 


About 2 ACRES 


fee i | fro oe 3 
FREEHOLD £6,500. POSSESSION 
HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 
(KENsington 1490. Extn. 809). 
AUCTION, JUNE 26 NEXT, AT MAIDSTONE (unless previously sold). 


“BROOM DOWNS,” WATERINGBURY, KENT 


Standing on a knoll, secluded yet only 4 miles Maidstone. 
A FINE RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 


With well detached cottage, garage and stable block, which would 
separate if desired. 

4 reception, 8 bed. and 

dressing rooms and 2 


bathrooms on 
2 FLOORS ONLY 


Central heating. 
Main services. 


Modern drainage. 


Over 5 ACRES 
including beautiful 
grounds and mill pond. 


FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION 
(Cottage Service Tenancy.) 
Joint Sole Agents: Harrops Lrp., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 


8.W.1 (KENsington 1490, Extn. 810), and Messrs. WM. Day & Sons, 40, Earl Street, 
Maidstone (Tel. 3505). 
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HARRODS 


32, 34 and 36, HANS CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1 


SUPPLEMENT—I1 


OFFICES 


West Byfleet 


Haslemere and Berkhamsted 
AUCTION, JUNE 26 NEXT, AT MAIDSTONE (unless previously sold). 


“WARDENS,” WATERINGBURY, KENT 


4 miles Maidstone, 24 Malling (main electric line), 10 Tonbridge. 


INTERESTING XVIth-CENTURY FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 


Modernised and 
charmingly decorated, 
wealth of oak and 
other features. 


4 reception and 5 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, all on 
2 floors. 


Main services. 
Cesspool drainage. 
DOUBLE GARAGE 
Small cottage (let). 


Delightful gardens, stream 
and orchard, in all about 


21/2 ACRES 


VACANT POSSESSION, except cottage 


Joint Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 
S.W.1 (KE Nsington 1490, Extn. 810), and Messrs. WM. DAy & Sons, 40, Earl Street, 
Maidstone (Tel. 3505), 


HORSHAM 


2 miles convenient bus route and golf course. 


ENCHANTING 300-YEAR-OLD COTTAGE 


Fully modernised in 
excellent taste with fine 
oak doors, beams, etc. 


2 reception rooms, sun 
lounge, 3 bedrooms, tiled 
bathroom, 


GOOD GARAGE 


and 
OUTBUILDINGS 


Company’s water. 
Electric light. 
Central heating throughout. 

CHARMING GARDEN , oe ah 
of about 12 ACRE i ae: ss, a 


Pare ey 


£4,950 FREEHOLD. Rateable value £35 


Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 
(KENsington 1490. Eztn. 806). 


BEDFORD AND ST. NEOTS 


In an old-world village and on a bus route. 


300-YEAR-OLD RESIDENCE, ORIGINALLY TWO COTTAGES, 
SKILFULLY CONVERTED AND MODERNISED 


3 good reception rooms, 
downstair cloakroom and 
lavatory, 4 bedrooms, 
bathroom, good offices. 


Company’s water, electric 
light and power. 


GARAGE AND USEFUL 
OUTBUILDINGS 


Inexpensive garden with 

lawns, etc., together with 

cultivated field, in all 
about 3 ACRES 


ONLY £4,500 FREEHOLD 


HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 
(KENsington 1490. Extn. 806). 


BERKSHIRE. 40 minutes train journey London 


On the confines of Reading. Overlooking open parkland, 


SUPERBLY BUILT AND FITTED BUNGALOW, DESIGNED FOR 
LABOUR-SAVING 


Replete with built-in furniture, numerous cupboards, wall and display 
lighting, stainless steel sink unit, Formica-lined shelves, every thought 
given to labour-saving and comfort. 


Spacious entrance hall/ 
dining room, delightful 
lounge, small study, third 
reception room or bed- 
room, 3 beautifully ap- 
pointed bedrooms with 
basins and fitted furniture, 
luxurious bathroom with 
w.c., 2separate w.c.s, gents’ 
cloakroom, kitchen with 
Peerless fittings through- 
out including electric 
cooker, refrigerator, etc. 


Garage with sliding doors, 
garden room, etc. 


The house is air-conditioned throughout, worked by a radiation hot-air unit. 


Electric light and power, water, gas, main drainage, Fascinating garden, partly 
enclosed by brick wall, rockery, flower beds, ornamental trees and shrubs, fruit 
trees, kitchen garden, in all about 34 ACRE. Electrically heated greenhouse. 


£8,750 FREEHOLD FOR QUICK SALE 


Enthusiastically recommended by 
HARRODS Lrp., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 
(KENsington 1490, Extn. 806). 
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SOUTHAMPTON FOX & SONS | WORTHING 
SOUTHAMPTON WORTHING f 
AWN CGECTGCCKGEn 
CLOSE TO PICTURESQUE ROTTINGDEAN, SUSSEX | 

NEW FOREST VILLAGE HANTS—SUSSEX BORDER In the centre of the old world village. | 
Commanding magnificent and extensive country views and | Standing about 500 ft. above sea level within easy reach of } TO BE SOLD 
practically surrounded by Crown lands. fast electric train services to London. Wing of Senge ae 16th-century Manor House, close 


to the Downs and Sea. 


CHARMING WELL-APPOINTED COUNTRY DETACHED FAMILY RESIDENCE 


RESIDENCE : Sa eR ty 2 
fr k i he i Full south aspect. Carefully modernised yet retaining all 
: 2 bathrooms, dressing room, nursery or 5 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception rooms, cloakroom, : yeu 
§ pearooms: oY yeception rooms, Jounge/hall. kitchen, | kitchen and offices. "Main services, central heating. ee ETO ook mine Brie is | 
eee ae” [oon Hoxes: “Delighttal "wardens. and 2 Garages. tiled kitchen, enclosed sun room. Central heating. Taste- 
grounds of about 4 ACRES Well-screened garden of about 1 ACRE. oy eee ate a Bienen i ee 
PRICE £12,000 FREEHOLD gardens. arage space. i ; 
Fox & Sons, 44-53, Old Christchurch Road, Apply Fox & Sons, 32-34, London Road, Southampton. Fox & SONS, 117-118, Western Road, Brighton 1. 
Bournemouth. Tel. 6300. Tel. 25155 (4 lines). ~ Tel. Hove 39201. 


POOLE HARBOUR, NEAR BOURNEMOUTH 


Undoubtedly one of the finest residential properties adjoining the shores of the picturesque Poole Harbour, with delightful uninterrupted views to Brownsea Island and the Purbeck Hills 
beyond from all principal rooms. 


A YACHTSMAN’S MAGNIFICENT FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 


ACCOMMODATION ARRANGED ON 
2 FLOORS ONLY 


comprises: 4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, spacious 
entrance hall, 2 reception rooms, study, 
cocktail bar, modern domestic offices. Garage. 


Adjoining self-contained Maisonette. 


3 bedrooms, bathroom, lounge, dining room, 
study, kitchen. Garage. 


Suitable for staff accommedation or letting 
separately if required. 


The whole of the property is in excellent 
condition and has been thoroughly main- 
tained. 


TASTEFULLY DECORATED AND 
EQUIPPED WITH EVERY MODERN 
: LABOUR-SAVING DEVICE 
CENTRAL HEATING THROUGHOUT BY GAS BOILERS. DELIGHTFULLY LAID OUT ORNAMENTAL GARDEN GROUNDS OF ABOUT 1 ACRE 
For further illustrated details apply: Fox & SONS, 22, Haven Road, Canford Cliffs. Tel. Canford Cliffs 78099. 


OVERLOOKING GOL# COURSE AT 
SOUTH HAMPSHIRE NEAR WIMBORNE, DORSET SUNNY WORTHING 
PEACE) CO Ob Essa ENCE The most exclusive residential road of the town away from 


Situated at the corner of village square with garden bounded OF OLD-WORLD CHARM all traffic—a really delightful setting just off bus route 
by mill stream. Tastefully modernised but retaining many original features reasonable distance main line station (Victoria 80 minutes) 


DL SLE LLL ORAM 


VILLAGE RESIDENCE WITH GEORGIAN 3 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 sitting rooms, kitchen. A Beautifully appointed detached modern architect- 
CHARACTERISTICS pee eo par aings. rei maies Cac fe Seen eae pesidenea 4 Well pROpoLaeS 
5 bedrooms, bathroom, rs arge garden, productive orchards, good level paddock. edrooms (2 h. and ¢.), 3 luxurious bathrooms, magnificen 
RRINAS Ts ee eS ana Nearlya acces lounge, dining room, labour-saving kitchen, cloakroom, 
Si sun lounge, maid’s room. Central heating throughout. 
CHARMING GARDEN WITH FISHING RIGHTS PRICE £3,500 FREEHOLD Main services. Double garage. Beautifully laid-out 
- grounds in immaculate order throughout. 
Fox & SONS, 32-34, London Road, Southampton. Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Fox & Sons, 41, Chapel Road, Worthing. 
Tel. 25155 (4 lines). Bournemouth. Tel. 6300. ely Worthing $120 (3 lines). 


CALLAWAY & DUNHAM BUCKELL & BALLARD 


. Surveyors & Auctioneers 58, CORNMARKET STREET,OXFORD Tel. 4151 (3 lines) 
1, CHAPEL HILL, EXMOUTH; 12, CASTLE STREET, EXETER 


JUST IN THE MARKET 
IN A FAVOURITE DEVON VILLAGE OXFORD 9 MILES. ABINGDON 6 MILES. 


a Outskirts sociable village with 2 ; 
18 miles Exeter, 1,000 ft. up, peacefully set on a lovely Green. SEES SOCURDIS ONE GT0.t00) 2: Soca ieee 


DELIGHTFUL 
PERIOD COTTAGE 
Modernised in 1939, facing south in a quiet ard 
with 1/4 acre charming beautiful parkland setting 
matured gardens, within sight of the Berk- 
overlooking shire Downs. 
Cawsands Slopes. Most tastefully 


modernised, dry and in 
excellent order. 
2-3 sitting rooms, cloaks 


3 delightful reception 
rooms, 


modern kitchen, h. and c. and _ w.c.) 
Cloaks 2 Seazopee, kitchen, 3 bedrooms, bath- 
ZOOmE room (H. and ¢. and w.c.). 
Complete central heating. Be ae oes ba eels 
All mains. Charming small garden 
(light soil). GARAGE, 
oS Garage workshop, etc. s : . 
£4,900 FREEHOLD FREEHOLD. £3,750. POSSESSION 


Sole Agents. 
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STRUTT & PARKER, LOFTS & WARNER 


HEAD OFFICE: 41, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. (GROsvenor 3056) 


Chelmsford, Oxford, Lewes, Plymouth, Builth Wells, Beaulieu, 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
In the Cotswolds. Cheltenham 6 miles. Gloucester 9 miles. 
ATTRACTIVE 
17th-CENTURY STONE-BUILT VILLAGE HOUSE 


Accommodation: 

LARGE HALL 

2 RECEPTION 

4 BEDROOMS 
BATHROOM, STAFF 
ACCOMMODATION 


Main electricity and water. 


Garage and outbuildings. 


arty =e 4 Garden. 


FOR SALE £3,850 


Agents: Strutr & Parker, Lorms & WARNER, 14, St. Giles, Oxford (Tel. 55232), 
or Head Office, as above. 


NEVER BEFORE IN THE MARKET 


SURREY—HANTS BORDER 


In a magnificent position on the southern slopes of the Hog’s Back with panoramic 
views over three counties. Excellent train service from Guildford. 


A CHARMING 
LUTYENS’ HOUSE 
built of Bargate stone 
with a mellow tiled roof 
and is in excellent order 
throughout. 

Hall, 4 reception rooms, 
6 principal bedrooms, 2 
bathrooms, 4 staff rooms. 
Central heating. 
Main electricity. 
Mains water being installed. 
2 EXCELLENT 
COTTAGES 

Kee Garage for 5 cars. 


t 


i tee 


Grounds. which have been the subject of illustrated articles in ‘Country Life’, include 
terraced and woodland garden, kitchen garden. 


IN ALL ABOUT 22 ACRES FOR SALE 


Sole Agents: StrutTr & PARKER, Lorrs & WARNER, Head Office, as above. 


BERKSHIRE, NEAR ABINGDON 
THE MANOR FARM, DRAYTON 


and 
MARCHAM MILL FARM, MARCHAM 


AN IMPORTANT ATTESTED STOCK, DAIRY AND ARABLE FARM 
with 
AN ATTRACTIVE FARM RESIDENCE part dating from the 17th century: 
Hall, 3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, dressing room, bathroom, kitchen with Aga, 
Main electricity, water and gas. 
EXCELLENT HUNTER STABLING AND PADDOCK 
SUBSTANTIAL RANGES OF FARM BUILDINGS AND LARGE CONCRETED 
YARDS. 15 COTTAGES 


FIRST-CLASS ARABLE LAND AND RICH FEEDING PASTURES 


ABOUT 835 ACRES 


WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


FOR SALE AS A WHOLE OR IN 3 MAJOR LOTS PRIVATELY OR BY 
AUCTION LATER 


Agents: StRuTT & PARKER, Lorrs & Warner, Head Office, as above, or 
14, St. Giles, Oxford (Tel. 55232). 


STIMPSON, LOCK & VINCE 


Chartered Surveyors and Estate Agents. 
28-30, HIGH STREET, PINNER (Tel. 127-8) 


PINNER VILLAGE 


A FINE DETACHED FAMILY RESIDENCE 
EXCELLENT CONDITION 


At present divided into 
two flats, but which 
could, at little expense, 

be altered to provide: 


5-7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
fine lounge, dining room, 
study, cloakroom, kitchen 
garden room. 
The property stands in 
very secluded and impec- 
cably kept terraced gar- 
dens extending in all to 
ABOUT 1/2 ACRE. 


BRICK GARAGE 
FOR 2 CARS 


QUAINT DETACHED STABLE BLOCK, 
£7,250 FREEHOLD 


Ipswich, Andover, Newcastle-upon-Tyne 


DORCHESTER-ON-THAMES 
Fronting the main Oxford-Henley road (A423). 


A PICTURESQUE 
17th-CENTURY 
COACHING HOUSE 


Considerable commercial 
possibilities. 
Beautifully appointed, 
tastefully decorated. 
Now occupied as two houses. 
Each with 
HALL 
2/3 RECEPTION 
3/4 BEDROOMS 
BATHROOM 
GARAGE 
SMALL GARDEN 
WOULD CONSIDER 
SELLING SEPARATELY AT 


£3,500 AND £3,750 


Sole Agents: 
StRuTrT & PARKER, Lorrs & WARNER, 14, St. Giles, Oxford (Tel. 55232). 


TEST VALLEY. Between Romsey and Stockbridge 


AN ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL AGRICULTURAL AND SPORTING 
PROPERTY 


Hall, 4 reception, 9 prin- 
cipal bedrooms and 5 
bathrooms. Modernised 
domestic offices. Staff bed- 
rooms and bathroom. Oil- 
fired central heating. Main 
electricity and water. Elec- 
tric passenger lift. Ample 
garages and stabling. 
Beautifully timbered 
grounds adjoining the 
river. Hard tennis court, 


Attested T.T. Dairy Farms 
excellent model buildin 
and 10 cottages. 
With Vacant Possession. 


ABOUT 318 ACRES 
Together with 24 miles of trout and salmon fishing in the Test and Carrier 
FOR SALE PRIVATELY OR BY AUCTION LATER AS A WHOLE OR 
IN LOTS 
Solicitors: Messrs. HALSEY, LIGHTLY & HEMSLEY, 32, St. James’s Place, 5.W.1 
Auctioneers: STRUTT & PARKER, Lorts & WARNER, Head Office, as above. 


By order of Col. B. H. Hughes-Reckitt who is moving to a smaller house on the estate, 
SUFFOLK, IPSWICH 2} Miles 
SPROUGHTON MANOR 


Lovely views over the Gipping Valley and surrounding countryside. 


A well-built Country 
House standing ina 
high secluded position. 
In excellent order 
throughout. 

4 reception, good domestic 
offices with Aga, 9 bed- 
rooms and 4 bathrooms. 
Part central heating. 
Main electricity. 
Ample garages and 
outbuildings. 
GARDENER’SCOTTAGE 
Delightful garden includ- 
ing walled kitchen garden, 
shrubbery and woodlands. 
About 814 ACRES 


PRICE £8,500 
Sole Agents: 


Strurr & PARKER, Lorrs & WARNER, 11, Museum Street, Ipswich (Tel. 51208) 
or Head Office, as above 


ADKIN, BELCHER & BOWEN 


WANTAGE +: ABINGDON «: DIDCOT 


NORTH BERKS 
In picturesque village at the foot of the Downs. 


A BEAUTIFUL OLD TUDOR HOUSE 


OVER 
34% ACRES 
A carefully modernise 
Gentleman’s Residence 
3 RECEPTION 
GAMES ROOM 
KITCHEN (Aga) 
7 BEDROOMS 
4 BATHROOMS 
SPLENDID 
OUTBUILDINGS 
Central heating. 


PADDOCKS AND SMALL STREAM 


Full details, photographs and price from the Agents’ Wantage Office (Tel. 48). 


SUPPLEMENT—13 


SUPPLEMENT—14 


Tel.: MAYfair 
0023-4 


By direction of the Executors of the late Sir John Agnew. 
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R. C. KNIGHT & SONS 


130, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1. 


A FINE EXAMPLE OF AN ELIZABETHAN-STYLE RESIDENCE OF MEDIUM SIZE 


THE PLANCHE, THURSTON, NEAR BURY ST. EDMUNDS, SUFFOLK 


Standing in well-timbered grounds 
and beautiful surroundings. 
SUMPTUOUSLY APPOINTED 
SPACIOUS HALL 
4 RECEPTION ROOMS 
MODERN DOMESTIC OFFICES 
6 PRINCIPAL BEDROOMS 
3 BATHROOMS 
STAFF ACCOMMODATION 


"he 
. 


PERE 


Particulars from the Sole Agents: R. C. Knigut & Sons, Old Town Hall, Bury St. Edmunds (Tel. 135), Market Place, Stowmarket (Tel. 384/5) or as above. 


4 Main services. Modern drainage. 


Central Heating 
GARAGES AND STABLING 
BEAUTIFUL GARDENS 
PAIR OF GOOD COTTAGES 


IN ALL 
ABOUT 36 ACRES 
FREEHOLD FOR SALF WITH 
VACANT POSSESSION 


And at STOWMARKET, NORWICH, BURY ST. EDMUNDS, CAMBRIDGE, HADLEIGH and HOLT 


WINCHESTER 


PEE oven ALFRED PEARSON & SON 


NORTH HAMPSHIRE 


In a completely rural area yet within 1 hour of London 
(main-line station 1 mile). 


TWO EXCELLENT FARMS 
Extending to nearly 


250 ACRES 


WITH 2 SETS OF BUILDINGS AND FARMHOUSES 


LOVELY SITE FOR 
SUPERIOR COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


THE FARMS adjoin and are for sale as a whole or 
separately. 


Hartley Wintney Office (Tel. 238). 


» 
MERROW NEAR GUILDFORD 
Drastic reduction of £600. 
Distinctive detached double-fronted, Modern Family 
Residence in particularly pleasant and convenient 
situation close to common and golf course. Accommoda- 
tion entirely on 2 floors: hall with cloakroom, magnificent 
through lounge, dining room, 5 bedrooms (4 with basins), 
spacious well-equipped kitchen, tiled bathroom. Brick 
garage. Delightful easily maintained garden, £5,650 
FREEHOLD will now be accepted or near offer 
may tempt. 
Apply: 90, High Street, Guildford. Tel. 67377. 


GUILDFORD 


Southerly view over National Trust lands. 
Architect-designed Residence of exceptional charm 
shortly to be erected on finest remaining site of this 
exclusive residential district on southern slopes of gentle 
hillside only 1 mile from High Street. Hall, cloakroom, 
magnificent lounge, dining room, 4 bedrooms, superbly 
equipped kitchen and bathroom. Detached double 

: garage. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 14 ACRE GARDEN 
Apply: 90, High Street, Guildford. Tel. 67377. 


SUNNINGDALE 
Tel.: Ascot 63 and 64 


WINDLESHAM, SURREY 


Unique situation surrounded on three sides by ornamental 
nurseries. 14 miles station. On motor coach and bus route. 


Charming cream-washed country house, newly 
converted to form three delightful homes. (1) 4 bed., 
bath., 2 rec. (lounge 20 ft. by 18 ft. 4 ins.). Cloaks. 
Freehold £3,900. (2) Sold. (3) Pretty cottage-style 
wing. 3 bed., bath., 2 rec., cloaks. Freehold £3,500. 
All main services. Each with garden. Garages available. 
Highly recommended at these prices by Agents: 
CHANCELLORS & Co., as above. 


WINCHESTER 3 MILES 


Unique surroundings in the folds of undulating Downsland. 
A MOST DISTINCTIVE RESIDENCE 


study, 


lounge hall, 

Partial central 

heating. Garage and stable block. Gardener’s cottage. 

Superb grounds with tennis court, in all 3 acres. 

PRICE £7,750 FREEHOLD (excluding cottage £6,500) 
Sole Agents: Winchester Office (Tel. 3388). 


5 principal bedrooms, bathroom, 
2 reception rooms, domestic’ quarters. 


GASCOIGNE-PEES 


SURBITON, WALTON, LEATHERHEAD, DORKING, REIGATE, QUILDFORD, EPSOM 


COMBINING OLD AND NEW 
With a sylvan aspect in lovely Ashley Park. 


A compact Modernised House, re-fitted from top to 
bottom, originally part of a fine character residence, 
and situated on rising ground only 2 or 3 minutes walk of 
Walton main line station (Waterloo 25 minutes). Retains 
the well-proportioned rooms and comprises 3 bedrooms, 
lounge, oak-panelled dining rodm, kitchen, cloakroom, 
bathroom, and ABOUT 14 ACRE, with room for one or 
more garages. £4,950 FREEHOLD 

16, Ashley Road, Walton-on-Thames. 

Walton 6717 or 1409. 


Apply: Tel. 


IN WOODED SURROUNDINGS 
On the fringe of lovely Burwood Park. 
A charming detached double-fronted House of 
traditional style, built since the war with fine 
appointments and excellent planning. 3 bedrooms, 
through lounge, dining room, cloakroom, bathroom and 
large superbly equipped kitchen with breakfast nook. 
Garage and about 1/4 ACRE of informal garden. Plea- 
santly situated about 1 mile of Walton Station (Waterloo 
25 minutes). £5,350 FREEHOLD 
Apply: 16, Ashley Road, Walton-on-Thames. Tel. 


Walton 6717 or 1409. 


CHANCELLORS & CO. 


VIRGINIA WATER 
In a sunny position on nuk ground. Half mile station and 
shops. 


E MODERN HOUSE 
4 bed. (all with basins), bath., 3 rec., cloaks. Large 
garage. Complete central heating. All main services. 
About 1/4 acre 
FREEHOLD £6,500 


Recommended by Sole Agents: CHANCELLORS & CO., 
as above. 


HARTLEY WINTNEY 


ALDERSHOT 
ALRESFORD 
ODIHAM 
Close to the centre of this picturesque and busy Hampshire 
town. 


A SUBSTANTIALLY BUILT FAMILY 
RESIDENCE 
OF CONVENIENT SIZE 
Having bright and lofty rooms, the main ones 
with south aspect. 
Cloakroom, 3 reception rooms, kitchen, 4 principal and 


2 secondary bedrooms and bathroom. 
Main services. GARAGE 


WALLED-IN GARDEN 


PRICE £5,500 


Hartley Wintney Office (Tel. 233). 


PEACEFUL SECLUSION 
Nestling amidst silver birches on the outskirts of 
Ozshott village. 
In this countrified setting only 8 mins. station in charming 
1/2-ACRE grounds, double-fronted Modern House in 
picturesque cottage style with both reception rooms 
(lounge 21 ft. by 17 ft.) facing south, 4 bedrooms (2 with 
basins), cloaks, large kitchen, #-tiled bathroom; 20-ft. 
garage with space for second. 
REASONABLE OFFERS TAKEN 
as owner retiring to Devon. 
Apply: Charter House, Surbiton. Elmbridge 4141. 


CLOSE 
LOVELY SURREY COUNTRYSIDE 
Yet Waterloo reached in 23 mins. 
CHARMING DETACHED RESIDENCE 
OF ARTISTIC TUDOR DESIGN 
Situate on rising ground in favoured Esher district only 
5 mins. shops and station. 4 bedrooms, oak-panelled hall, 
cloaks, 2 communicating reception rooms, tiled offices. 
Easily maintained garden. 
BRICK GARAGE 
£4,950 FREEHOLD 


Apply: Charter House, Surbiton. Elmbridge 4141. 


and at Ascot 
Tel.: 1 and 2 


SUNNINGDALE 


Convenient situation few mins. Station, shops and golf 
course. Excellent bus and coach service. 


A charming labour-saving cottage-style residence. 

4 bed., 2 baths., 2 rec., kitchen. (At present adapted for 

use as two flats within the family.) All services. Central 

heating. 2 excellent garages. About 1/4 acre. Well laid- 
out garden. FREEHOLD £5,950. 


Recommended by Sole Agents: CHANCELLORS & Co., 
as above. 
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JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER STREET, LONDON, W.1 mavramssie-7 


Also at CIRENCESTER, NORTHAMPTON, YORK, YEOVIL, CHICHESTER, CHESTER, NEWMARKET AND DUBLIN 
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3 RECEPTION ROOMS 


DOMESTIC OFFICES 


CLOAKROOM 


5 PRINCIPAL BED AND DRESSING 
ROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS 


PLAYROOM, 3 ATTIC ROOMS 


ELIZABETHAN AND QUEEN ANNE HOUSE 


IN A DELIGHTFUL WILTSHIRE VILLAGE 


WESTBURY main-line station 7 miles (LONDON 12 hours), 


PERIOD STABLING 
COTTAGE 
ATTRACTIVE WALLED GARDEN 
KITCHEN GARDEN 


ORCHARD, NUT GROVE, IN ALL 


ABOUT 4 ACRES 


aati 


Owner’s Agents: JACKSON- STOPS, Cirencester (Tel. 334-5). (Folio 14095) 


IN THE SNOWDONIA NATIONAL PARK 
GLYN CURIG, 


CAPEL CURIG, CAERNARVONSHIRE 
Bettws-y-Coed 5 miles, Bangor 15 miles. 


THIS MOST ATTRACTIVE AND WELL BUILT STONE AND SLATED 
RESIDENCE 


Occupies a beautiful position near the village, standing in grounds of exceptional 
beauty and in a setting which would be hard to equal. It contains 4 RECEPTION 
ROOMS, CLOAKROOM, KITCHEN WITH ESSE, 4 BEDROOMS, BATHROOM. 


GARAGE FOR 2 CARS 
Main electricity. Own spring water, main available. 
First-class mountaineering, also fishing and rough shooting available. 


FREEHOLD 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION (unless previously sold privately) at the 
PREMISES on WEDNESDAY, MAY 28, 1958, at 2 p.m., to be followed by 
the Auction ’Sale of surplus furniture. 


Auctioneers: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 25, Nicholas Street, Chester 
(Tel. 21522-3). 


Land Agents: W. H. COOKE & ARKWRIGHT, 148, High Street, Bangor 
(Tel. 2414). 


Solicitors: PARROTT & COALES, Aylesbury. 


IRELAND 
FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY 
OLDHEAD LODGE, LOUISBURGH, CO. MAYO 
Situated on the Westport-Louisburgh Road, about 2 miles Westport. Wonderful situa- 
tion overlooking Clew Bay across to Achill with Croagh Patrick to the south. Private 
way to sandy beach. 


Most attractive bunga- 
low-style Residence on 
about 141/2 acres, in per- 
fect order and condi- 
tion. Drawing room (red 
brick fireplace), dining 
room, playroom, 4 bed- 
rooms (3 with wash 
basins), modern bath- 
room, modern kitchen 
(Aga cooker, independent 
boiler). Domestic offices, 
Maids’ sitting room and 
bedroom. Yard, garage, 
fowlhouse, cottage. Main 
electric light and telephone. 


Lawns, gardens and 3 paddocks. 
To be sold with or without certain of the modern furnishings, if desired. 
Held under Fee Farm Grant subject to £4 15s. 
PRICE £4,000 OR OFFER 
Strongly recommended as a beautiful Tittle property. Vacant possession of entire. 
View by arrangement with the 
Auctioneers: JACKSON-STOPS & McCABE, College Green, Dublin 
(Tel. 71177). 


BUCKS—OXON BORDERS 


About 5 miles from Buckingham, 7 from Bicester, 15 from Aylesbury, and 19 from 
Oxford. Finmere Station 4 mile. 
BARTON HARTSHORNE MANOR WITH T.T. AND 
ATTESTED FARM OF 100 ACRES 


AN EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE HOUSE IN FIRST-CLASS 
CONDITION 


Stone built and partly dating from 17th century, the house was enlarged 
to the designs of a distinguished architect. It is surrounded by very 
beautiful gardens and grounds. 


IN ADDITION THERE IS AN ELIZABETHAN FARMHOUSE WHICH IS 
NOT USED AND NEEDS MODERNISING 


The HOME FARM has first-class buildings which are in excellent order and 
include a disused squash court. 


PRODUCTIVE LAND IN A RING FENCE 
2 MODERN COTTAGES AVAILABLE IF REQUIRED 


Details from the Agents: Messrs. JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 
20, Bridge Street, Northampton (Tel. 32990). (Folio 11502) 


WEST DORSET 
In a favoured village—coast 6 miles. 


DATING FROM THE 16th AND 17th CENTURIES 


HALL, 3 RECEPTION 
ROOMS STUDY, 
KITCHEN (Esse), 

LANDING, 
5 PRINCIPAL 
BEDROOMS, 
2 BATHROOMS 


Main electricity. 


GARDEN AND 
PADDOCK 
4 ACRES 


GOOD COTTAGE IN VILLAGE 


Full particulars from Sole Agents: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 
30, Hendford, Yeovil (Tel. 1066). 


WOODED HILLS OF 
WEST SOMERSET 


(Taunton 11 miles.) 


ATTRACTIVE MODERNISED RESIDENCE 


AN INTERESTING AND OLD 
ESTATE 


comprising: 
GENTLEMAN’S HOUSE OF 
CHARACTER 
(6 PRINCIPAL BEDROOMS, etc.), 
STABLING, FARMERY, COTTAGE and 
34 ACRES. POSSESSION 


Main electricity. 3 sitting rooms, cloaks., modern offices. 


Particulars from JACKSON-STOPS 
AND STAFF, 30, Hendford, Yeovil 
(Tel. 1066). 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. Near CIRENCESTER 


1} hours London. 


ORCHARD HOUSE, SOUTH CERNEY 


ROSS AND CROMARTY 
INVERNESS 39 MILES 


TAIN 


With scenic beauty and a dry and 
sunny climate. On the outskirts of the 
town and overlooking Dornoch Firth. 


A DISTINGUISHED FAMILY 
RESIDENCE 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 5-6 BEDROOMS 
Main services. 
GROUNDS OF 234 ACRES 
EXCELLENT SPORTING FACILITIES, 
INCLUDING FREE WILDFOWLING 
FOR SALE PRIVATELY 
With Early Possession. 
Full details from JACKSON-STOPS 


AND STAFF, 23, High Petergate, York 
(Tel. 25033-4). 


4 principal bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Main 
electric light, gas and water. Central heating. Excellent buildings and stables. First 
class cottage (modernised). 


EARLY SALE DESIRED BY EXECUTORS 
JACKSON-STOPS, Cirencester (Tel. 334-5). 


‘SUPPLEMENT—16 


Also at 7, BROAD STREET, 
WOKINGHAM 
(Tel. 777-8 and 63) 
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MARTIN & POLE 


(INCORPORATING WATTS & SON), 23, Market Place, Reading (Tel. 50266) 


} 


CAVERSHAM (Tel. Reading 72877) 
HIGH WYCOMBE (Tel. 3925) 


‘“MAIDENMILL FARM,” TIDMARSH, BERKSHIRE 


SUPERB ATTESTED AGRICULTURAL AND SPORTING ESTATE OF 132 ACRES 


INCLUDING 


CHARMING 
QUEEN ANNE RESIDENCE 


IN FAULTLESS ORDER 
Reading 8 miles. 
6 BEDROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS, 3 RECEP- 
TION ROOMS, EXCELLENT DOMESTIC 
OFFICES 


CENTRAL HEATING 


MAIN ELECTRICITY 


3 RANGES OF MAGNIFICENT FARM 
BUILDINGS 


ALFA PARLOUR, ETC. 
3 MODERN COTTAGES 


TROUT STREAM RUNS THROUGH 
PROPERTY ; 


Duck and pheasant shooting, etc. 
LIVE AND DEAD STOCK, INCLUDING 


FINE HERD OF GUERNSEYS, CAN BE 
PURCHASED AT VALUATION 


FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY 
OR AUCTION AT AN EARLY 
DATE 


Substantial sum could remain on 
mortgage. ; 


Apply: Reading office. 


MIDDLETON-ON-SEA, SUSSEX 


AN EXCELLENT MODERN DETACHED HOUSE BUILT IN 1935 
In a quiet residential road within 2 or 3 minutes walk of the beach. 


4 bedrooms, bathroom and 

w.c., 17 ft. lounge plus 

deep bay window, dining 

room, cloakroom, kitchen 
and larder. 


Integral garage and good 
garden. 


Capable of producing 

an excellent income by 

way of a= furnished 
letting if required. 


PRICE £4,750 FREEHOLD 
to include the furniture and effects. 
Recommended by MARTIN & POLE, Wokingham Office. 


BETWEEN READING-AND MAIDENHEAD 


AN ATTRACTIVE DETACHED BRICK AND TILED HOUSE 


OF CHARACTER 


Constructed in the Georgian style with a south aspect and commanding 
a perfectly secluded position within its own exceptionally fine and 
well-maintained gardens. 


Maidenhead main-line station, about 5 miles. Golf at Templecombe and boating on the 
nearby Thames. 


5 principal and 2 secondary bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, hall, cloakroom, 2 reception 


rooms and modern kitchen. 


EXCELLENT OUTBUILDINGS 


including loose box and detached garage for 4 cars, capable of conversion to staff | 


bungalow subject to planning permission. 
The GARDENS are an outstanding feature and include tennis lawn, productive 


kitchen garden, orchard and shrubbery, the whole are fully stocked and in | 


immaculate order extending to about 2 ACRES 
PRICE £6,900 FREEHOLD 


MARTIN & POLE, Wokingham Office. 


BALMAGHIE ESTATE 


STEWARTRY OF KIRKCUDBRIGHT 


In the Valley of the River Dee, 3 miles North-West of CASTLE-DOUGLAS and 1 mile from the main A.75 Trunk Road 
between Dumfries 22 miles and Gatehouse of Fleet 10 miles. 


AN EXCELLENT AGRICULTURAL AND WELL TIMBERED PROPERTY 
ONE OF THE FINEST SPORTING ESTATES IN SOUTH SCOTLAND 


THE MANSION HOUSE AND POLICIES 


8 


NEE 


INCLUDING THREE COTTAGES, 44 ACRES OF GRAZING LAND AND 158 ACRES OF WOODLANDS WITH GOOD 
STANDS OF MATURED TIMBER. ALTOGETHER EXTENDING TO ABOUT 214 ACRES, ALL WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


TEN CAPITAL DAIRY AND STOCK REARING FARMS 


PRODUCING 


A TOTAL GROSS INCOME OF £2,191 10s. 5d. (ACTUAL) 
THE WHOLE EXTENDING TO ABOUT 3,322.039 ACRES 


For sale by Private Bargain, as a whole during May 1958 or (if not sold) in Lots during June 1958. 
ILLUSTRATED PARTICULARS, PLANS AND CONDITIONS OF SALE. Price 2/6, available from the Joint Agents. 


SMITHS, GORE & CO., 


Chartered Surveyors and Chartered Land Agents. 
22, PORTLAND SQUARE, CARLISLE. Tel. Carlisle 23240. 


JOINT AGENTS 


DUNLOP, HEYWOOD & CO., 


Chartered Surveyors, 
90, DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER. Tel. Man. Blackfriars 3003. 


Solicitors: Messrs. HEWAT, DUNN & Ramsay, Castle-Douglas. Tel. Castle-Douglas 2391. 


Also at 4, BRIDGE STREET, 
and 96, EASTON STREET, 
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| CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & EDWARDS 


1, Imperial Square, CHELTENHAM (Phone 53439). High Street, SHEPTON MALLET, Som. (Phone 2357). 


CHELTENHAM 3; MILES 


On an excellent bus route, and near the well-known Cleeve Hill Golf Course. 
THE VALUABLE AND EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 


GREYSTONE, CLEEVE HILL 


secluded, with drive approach, and enjoying 
wonderful views to the Malvern Hills and 
Welsh mountains. 


The very well-appointed and compactly 
planned MATURED HOUSE is stonebuilt 
with mullioned windows and contains: 


GOOD HALL AND CLOAKROOM (h. and c. 
and w.c.), 3 EXCELLENT RECEPTION 
ROOMS, MODERN DOMESTIC OFFICES, 
5 BEDROOMS, DRESSING AND 2 BATH- 
ROOMS. 
staff flat with 
Main services, Central heating. 

DOUBLE GARAGE AND OUTBUILDINGS 

GARDENER’S COTTAGE ; ‘ 
Delightful old gardens of much charm, orchard, paddock, with extensive and valuable frontages to Cleeve Hill and Haymes Road. 


IN ALL ABOUT 5 ACRES 


Sole Agents and Auctioneers, Cheltenham (as above). 


16 MILES SOUTH OF BIRMINGHAM. Between Studley and Redditch 


In a lovely unspoiled situation with charming views. 
THE MOST ATTRACTIVE SMALL MODERN COUNTRY RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 


THE ELMS, IPSLEY 


ALL IN SPOTLESS ORDER 


SUPPLEMENT—I7 


FOR WEST AND 
S.W. COUNTIES 


18, Southernhay East, EXETER (Phone 72321). 


Self-contained bathroom. 


Approached by double drive, architect 
designed and labour saving. 


HALL AND CLOAKROOM (h. and c. and 
w.c.), 2 LARGE RECEPTION, EXCELLENT 
BREAKFAST ROOM AND COMPACT 
OFFICES, 2 LARGE AND 1 SMALLER 
BEDROOM, BATHROOM, ETC. 
Main services, 


DOUBLE BRICK GARAGE AND GOOD 
OUTBUILDINGS. 


CHARMING GARDEN AND PADDOCK. 
IN ALL ABOUT 2 ACRES 


Sole Agents and Auctioneers, Cheltenham (as above). 


BETWEEN 


AROUND £2,000 AWILTS COTTAGE 


Pretty village. Bus to CG dels town. Lovely district near 
evizes. 
MELLOWED GEORGIAN TYPE (joined to another, 
but secluded garden. Third of an acre). Large hall, 2 
good rec. 3-4 bed. bath., w.c. Mains. Part central 
heating. S. aspect. Good outbuildings. 
Sole Agents, Cheltenham (as above). 


NR. LEDBURY, HEREFORDSHIRE 
A GENTLEMAN’S PRODUCTIVE SMALL 
FRUIT AND VEGETABLE FARM OF 23 ACRES 
With modernised farmhouse in lovely spot. 3 good rec. 
mod. kitchen, 4/5 bed., first-class bathroom. Main 
electricity and water. Good range of farm buildings. 
Joint Agents: C. T. & G. H. Smirn, Ledbury, or 
CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & EpDWarps, Cheltenham 
(as above). 


EVESHAM AND CHELTENHAM 


ON BREDON HILL WITH FINE VIEW 
Secluded, facing south, near village. 


Be Ss. 


£3,750. MID-WILTSHIRE 
es cs Outskirts good village, between Chippenham and Devizes. 
sa ore Se A PLEASANT MELLOWED SMALL REGENCY 
DELIGHTFUL MELLOWED MODERN HOUSE HOUSE 


with pretty drive, and in excellent order. Hall, cloak- 
room (h. and c. and w.c.), fine large sitting room, good 
breakfast-dining room. Compact kitchen, etc., 4 bed., 
bathroom. Main services. Aga. Garage, loose box and 
buildings. Attractive mature garden 1/2 ACRE, 
Sole Agents, Cheltenham (as above). 


Cloakroom (h, and c. and w.c.), 3 rec., first-class cheerful 

kitchen (Aga), 4-5 bed (all with h. and c.), 1-2 bathrooms, 

Main water and electricity. Double garage and buildings. 

Very pretty matured garden and orchard 34 ACRE. 
Sole Agents: Cheltenham (as above.) 


SMALLFIELD PLACE 


14th-CENTURY STONE MANOR HOUSE ASSOCIATED WITH 
ANNE BOLEYN 


Between Bletchingley and Burstow, Surrey, in unspoilt Green Belt area. 


This architectural gem, 
in all the 


Char 
NEWPORT, 
Ryde, Sandown, Shank! 


a referred to 


most important Surrey 3 
historical surveys, has 

been skilfully modern- 

ised into two separate ARRETON 
residences, entirely MANOR 


secluded, and neither 
overlooking the other. 
5-6 bedrooms, 3 reception 
rooms. Garage. Offices, ete. 


Approximately 
11/2 ACRES 


Comprising small lake, 
stone-walled courtyard, 
lawns, herbaceous border, 
ete. 


They contain a wealth of old oak beams, Jacobean oak panelling, carved stone 
fireplaces, oak doors and floors, central nealing, main drainage, all services entirely 
renewed. 

For quick sale, the front property illustrated above. 
PRICE £7,500 FREEHOLD 
PEARSON, COLE AND SHORLAND, in conjunction with CROUDACE & 


PARTNERS, 4, BELL STREET, REIGATE, SURREY 
(Tel.: Reigate 4371-2). 


room, drawing room, 
4 principal and 3 secon 
bedrooms, 


Useful outbuildings. 


Grounds of 334 ACRES 

tennis lawn, sunken rose 
den and orchard. 

2 ENTRANCE 


Cesspit drainage. 


Full 


FRANCIS PITTIS & SON 


Oak panelled hall and dining 


bathroom, kitchen, ete. 


DRIVES 


Main water and electrici 


GLOS—WILTS BORDER 
CIRENCESTER 5 miles. 


UPCOTT HOUSE, LATTON, Nr. CRICKLADE 


Secluded, near the village, and good bus route, drive approach 
S. aspect over pretty country. 


7 i Aaa * 


EXCELLENT STONEBUILT HOUSE. 3 rec., 
cloakroom, offices, 3/4 bed., bathroom, etc. Main e.l. and 
water, 6 fine loose boxes. Garage. Superior modern 
cottage. Partly walled gardens OVER AN ACRE. 
Joint Auctioneers: HoBBs & CHAMBERS, Cirencester 
(Tel. 62), EDWARDS, 


or CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS «& 
Cheltenham (as above). 


tered Auctioneers and Estate Agents 
ISLE OF WIGHT (Tel. 2424/5 and 2542) 
in, Ventnor, Freshwater, Seaview, Bembridge, Cowes 


ISLE OF WIGHT 


miles Newport, 5 miles Sandown. 


THE HISTORIC FREEHOLD ELIZABETHAN RESIDENCE 


dary 


with 
gar- 


ty. 


FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY AT A REALISTIC FIGURE 


details: Apply the Agents, as above. 


SUPPLEMENT—18 


5la and 63, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, 

LONDON, W.C.2 

Tel.: HOLborn 8741-7 and 8544. 
Chartered Surveyors and Land Agents. 
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ALFRED SAVILL & SONS 


Associated with PETRE & ALFRED SAVILL & SONS, Loddon, Norwich and Fakenham. 


1958 


And at CHELMSFORD, GUILDFORD 
WIMBORNE and WOKING 


THE VALUABLE FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 


YOUNGSBURY, WADESMILL, NEAR WARE, HERTFORDSHIRE 


26 miles from ee 


Comprising: 
A TASTEFULLY MODERNISED 
GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


WITH 4 RECEPTION ROOMS, 
5 PRINCIPAL BEDROOMS, 
3 BEST BATHROOMS, 
GOOD DOMESTIC QUARTERS 

Central heating. 
FLAT AND COTTAGE 


19 ACRES 
OF PLEASURE GROUNDS, 
KITCHEN GARDEN, ete. 
WITH VACANT POSSESSION OF THE 


RESIDENCE ON COMPLETION OF THE 
SALE OF THE WHOLE ESTATE 


STAPE 


THE ESTATE, WHICH HAS A TOTAL AREA OF ABOUT 2, 260 ACRES, 
Messrs. RAYMOND-BARKER, NIX & CO., 9, New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2. 


Solicitors: 


20, HIGH STREET, 


HASLEMERE (Tel. 1207-8) 


miles Soe Ve 5. miles from Hertford. 


H. B. BAVERSTOCK & SON 


8 FARMS WELL LET TO SUBSTANTIAL TENANTS, 
13 COTTAGES AND 170 ACRES OF VALUABLE 
WOODLAND, ALL AT PRESENT PRODUCING A 
GROSS INCOME OF 


PER £5,240 ANNUM 


but capable of being increased at an early date 


SPORTING RIGHTS AVAILABLE IN 
THE NEAR FUTURE 


EXCELLENT 


The property was landscaped by “Capability” Brown. 


IS OFFERED FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY AS A WHOLE 


4, CASTLE STRERT, 
FARNHAM (Tel. 5274-5) 


ESTATE OFFICES, GODALMING (Tel. 1722, 5 lines) 


ROGATE, WEST SUSSEX. 


Between Petersfield and Midhurst. Views to the Downs. 


VERY CHOICE STONE-BUILT PERIOD HOUSE 


2) 


Occupying secluded 
situation away from all 
development and over- 
looking large landed 

estate. 


Hall, cloakroom, 3 charm- 
ing sitting rooms, 5 bed- 


rooms, bathroom, offices 
with “Aga” and ‘Aga- 
matic’, garden room. 


2 garages. 
Main services. 


Well maintained gardens 
and woodland. 


: ABOUT 2 ACRES 
VACANT POSSESSION, £5,750 ONLY 


Godalming or Haslemere Offices. 


UCKFIELD 


MOST BEAUTIFULLY SITUATED 
In East Sussex, South of Tunbridge Wells. 
MINIATURE SPORTING ESTATE 


With Gulonlale Davie: Residence (4 bed., 3 bath. Central 

heating). Modern 3-bedroomed cottage. Garages. Trout 

stream. Woodland. Pasture, now let. 42 acres in all. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


St. JOHN SmitH & Son, Crowborough, Sussex (Tel. 3507) 


RUMSEY & RUMSEY 


BOURNEMOUTH AND IN THE 
AND 12 BRANCH OFFICES CHANNEL ISLANDS 


FERNDOWN, DORSET 


7 miles Bournemouth Square and less than mile golf course. 
A CHARMING SMALL COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
of unusual elevation and character 


Brick and Cumberland 
slated roof, expensively 
3 appointed & modernised 
Hall, cloaks, lounge (264 ft. 
by 143 ft.), 2 reception, 
sun parlour, 3 bedrooms, 
2 dressing rooms, 2 bath- 
rooms. Half-tiled luxury 
“English Rose’ kitchen 
with ** Esse.” 

Hot air heating. 
Main services. 
Modern drainage. 
Garage, loose box and 
stores. Attractive garden, 
and grounds partly 
natural. 21/ ACRES 


£9,950 FREEHOLD 
(or less without many fittings included) 
Parley Office, 159, New Road, Parley Cross, Dorset. 


ST. JOHN SMITH & SON «» CHARLES J. PARRIS 


CROWBOROUGH 


IN A LOVELY TIMBERED SETTING 


(5 miles south of Uckfield and 14 miles from Eastbourne). 
BARHAM HOUSE, EAST HOA THLY 


Principal portion of original residence, fully modern- 
ised with separate entrance drive. 5 bedrooms, 3 bathooms, 
3 handsome reception rooms. 
Oilfired central heating. COTTAGE (let). 
Magnificent grounds with 2 lakes, 

£5,950 Freehold (further land available). 


Particulars may be obtained from ST. JOHN SmitH & SON, 196, High St,, Uckfield, Sussex (Tel. 2801, 3 lines). 


RURAL HASLEMERE. MOST:SOUGHT AFTER AREA | 
ADJOINING NATIONAL TRUST LAND 


600 feet above sea level. On sandy soil. South-Westerly aspect. Station 14 miles 
(express trains to Waterloo in under one. hour). 
A SMALL BONEN ULEN HOUSE OF CEARACT ES 


In secluded suntrap 
garden 


4 bedrooms, dressing 
room, bathroom, 

3 reception rooms, hall, 
and cloakroom, maid’s 
sitting room, usual 
domestic offices. 


Main water, gas and elec- 
tricity. Modern drainage. 
Partial central heating. 


GARAGE 


Secluded and easily main- 
tained garden of about 
2 of an acre, including 

woodland. a . 

PRICE £4,500 FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION 

Joint Agents: Messrs. *AARRODS, LTD., 56a, High Street, Haslemere, Surrey (Tel.: 
Haslemere 953); Messrs. H. B. BAVERSTOOK & Son, Chartered Auctioneers and 
Estate Agents, 20, High Street, Haslemere, Surrey (Tel.: Haslemere 1207-8). 


HORAM, SUSSEX 


IN UNSPOILED SUSSEX COUNTRYSIDE 


Uae 33 miles. Lewes 10 miles. Victoria 60 Wek 
ILLS PLACE FARM, BLACKBOY: s 


4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
2 reception rooms, large conservatory, kitchen with 
Agamatic boiler. Main. electricity and water. Central 
heating. 2 garages, Garden. Range of buildings and 
14 acres grassland. Vacant Possession. Rateable 
value £33. Offers invited or AUCTION, MAY 30. 


Small Georgian House. 


Immaculate throughout. 
2 garages. 
43/4, acres. 


IN THE BEAUTIFUL KENT WEALD 
Near TENTERDEN 
WELL-KNOWN HOP, DAIRY AND MIXED FARM 


TIFFENDEN MANOR FARM 


Modernised 
17th-century Residence, 
4 reception, 4 bedrooms. 
bathroom, modern kitchen 


Central heating. 
Main water and electricity. 
5 COTTAGES 
T.T. cowshed for 20. 
Oil-fired 2-kiln oast and 
other buildings. 17} acres 
hops. Basic quota 229 ewt. 
Productive arable land 
and leys. 

54 anes sporting 
woodland. 


IN ALL 324 ACRES 


AUCTION AT ASHFORD, 3rd JUNE 
BURROWS & CO. 
39-41, BANK STREET, ASHFORD, KENT 


CHARLES J. PARRIS & QUIRK, 
67, HIGH STREET, TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
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CUR: ; 1S & aN i ‘SON The Estate Offices, HARTLEY WINTNEY 
\ \ Tel. HARTLEY WINTNEY 296-7 
4, HIGH STREET, ALTON. Tel. ALTON 2261-2 
CASTLE FARM, LAVENDON, NEAR OLNEY, BUCKS 
ATTESTED RESIDENTIAL FARM, extending in all to about 370 ACRES 


In unspoilable position, facing south with drive approach. 
CHARMING RESIDENCE 
OF CHARACTER 


on site of old castle, dating to the 12th century. 


36, WINCHESTER STREET, BASINGSTOKE 
Tel. BASINGSTOKE 2255-6 


3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, domestic 
offices with Aga. 


Companies’ services. Central heating. Pleasant gardens 
with hard tennis court. 


EXCELLENT SET OF FARM BUILDINGS WITH 
COVERED CATTLE YARDS 


Off buildings with attested cow house for 40. Loose boxes. 
BAILIFF’S HOUSE. 4 COTTAGES. 


FOR SALE PRIVATELY OR BY AUCTION ON 
THE 27th MAY 


Auctioneers: Messrs. CURTIS & WATSON, as above. 
Solicitors: Messrs. J. GARRARD & ALLEN, 42, Mill Street Bedford (Tel. Bedford 67841-2). 


ESTATE OFFICES, Ascot 1666 
SUNNINGHILL, ASCOT, BERKSHIRE MRS. N. CG: | IRN | ‘] J / (5 lines) 


IN AN ee NY BEAUTIFUL | CLIVEDEN MEAD, A cde hap AND ATTRACTIVELY BUILT 
P MODERN HOUSE AT 
é MAIDENHEAD, BERKS 
Finshampstead Ridges, BERKSHIRE Close to a beautiful pach the Thames. WENTWORTH, SURREY 
In a superb position on the golf course. 


A well-appointed and delightful House facing A charming small Home in a secluded position. - eis — 7 5 5 
svuth with wide views over three counties. 5-6 bed- 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 2 reception rooms, kitchen and 9 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, is reception rooms, good modern 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, well-planned | offices. Double garage. Charming garden and orchard. | kitchen. Main services. Central heating. Double garage. 
offices. Garages and outbuildings. Heated greenhouse. 11/2 ACRES. Charming small garden. 114 ACRES. 
10 ACRES in all. FREEHOLD £10,250 FREEHOLD £4,500 OR OFFER FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


OFFICES OPEN MONDAY TO SATURDAY 9 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. SUNDAYS BY APPOINTMENT 


Telegrams: N Telephone: 
“SALES, EDINBURGH” G. W ; IN R A M & 32251-8 


CHARTERED SURVEYORS, 90, PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH 
FOR SALE PRIVATELY 


SCOTTISH COUNTRY HOUSES IN SCOTTISH BORDERS 


H NTRY HO 
FOR SALE PRIVATELY CHARMING COU USE NEAR MELROSE : 
WITH 35 ACRES “ 


MIDLOTHIAN. In country surroundings only 4 miles from the centre of of small farm in hand. 
Edinburgh, 17th-CENTURY HOUSE, well preserved, standing in 15 ACRES, Splendid view south to 


the Eildon Hills. 
2 RECEPTION ROOMS 
AND STUDY 
6 BEDROOMS 


mainly woodland. 3 reception, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. CENTRAL HEATING, Also 
staff wing. Garage, outbuildings, cottage and walled garden. 


NAIRNSHIRE. In sheltered woodland site, 2 miles from Nairn, with splendid (5 with h. and c.) 
view of the MORAY FIRTH. THE HOUSE, well built, stands in 8 ACRES 2 BATHROOMS 
and has 4 reception, 5 bed., 2 dressing and 2 bathrooms in main portion, also divided CENTRAL HEATING 


wing with ample rooms. CENTRAL HEATING (oil-fired). 2 good cottages, 


ildi Main electricity and water. 
garages and other buildings. ain electricity 


Garage and flat. 
Also modernised 


STIRLINGSHIRE. Centrally placed, south of the Forth and convenient to COTTAGE and small : 
Grangemouth, also by rail to Glasgow and Edinburgh. SUBSTANTIAL HOUSE STEADING Sti Pec 
In 19 ACRES with many handsome rooms, good bathrooms and staff quarters. ALL FOR SALE WITH V POSSESSION 

2 cottages, garages, garden and paddocks. Apply: C. W. Inaram & Sons, 90, Princes Street, Edinburgh. 


For particulars of the above and other Scottish Houses, Farms and Estates, please apply to: C. W. INGRAM & SoNs, 90, Princes Street, Edinburgh. 
WEYBRIDGE 


— 
ei Co. *° EWBANK & COQ. its 
WEST BYFLEET e e ESHER 
‘EW HAW 


COBHAM 


WALTON-ON-THAMES WEST SURREY GUILDFORD 
' ST. GEORGE’S HILL, Weybridge BURWOOD PARK, Walton-on-Thames COMPLETE CENTRAL HEATING 
- Z 2 = 1 mile Walton Station (Waterloo 25 minutes).\ OATLANDS PARK, WEYBRIDGE 


Attractive detached Cottage-style Residence nearly 


completed. Post-war Residence of individual design, part | In pleasant surroundings, built 1956, excellent 
1 mile station. 3 bedrooms, bathroom, separate w.c., central heating, wood block flooring, 3 double bedrooms, order. 4 bedrooms, bathroom, separate w.c., 2 reception 
2 reception rooms, cloakroom, kitchen. Garage. Garden. | tiled bathroom, w.c. en suite, through lounge, dining room, rooms, kitchen. Garage. Matured garden. 
Main services. first-class kitchen with breakfast nook, hall with cloakroom 
FREEHOLD £4,950 (hb. and c.). Detached garage, workshop. Delightful FREEHOLD £4,950. SOLE AGENTS 
(Weybridge Office: Ewpank & Co., 7, Baker Street, garden. 14 acre. Strongly recommended £5,350. (Weybridge Office: EwBank & Co., 7, Baker Street, 
Weybridge 2323-5). (Walton Office: 38, High Street. 2331-2.) Weybridge 2323-5). 


SRE he — —-- 
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CATTELL & YOUNG «= A. VICTOR POWELL 


WORCESTERSHIRE 


DELIGHTFULLY SITUATED AND DESIGNED DETACHED MODERN FREEHOLD RESIDENCE, KNOWN AS 
“WINDRIDGE,” BROMSGROVE 


GARAGE FOR 2 CARS 
HEATED DOUBLE GREENHOUSE; RANGE 
OF 4 LOOSE BOXES, FORAGE BARN. 


Beautifully built with S.W. aspect, rural views 
and containing: 


PORCH ENTRANCE; HALL, CLOAKROOM; 
3 PLEASING RECEPTION ROOMS, well 
appointed. 


Hasily maintained but delightful GARDENS and 
adjoining 6 ACRES, forming 3 well enclosed 


: CKS Ad 
5 BEDROOMS; a_ superb BATHROOM, EEPADDOCKS and ORCHARD.} 


separate W.C., HEATED LINEN CUPBOARD, 

MODERN TILED KITCHEN with “English 

Rose” equipment. CHINA PANTRY; SITTING 
ROOM. 


Also 
32 ACRES of ACCOMMODATION LAND 
(in 2 Lots). 


Oil-fired central heating, Bi si electricity, water and MODERN See as Possession and 


ALL TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION EARLY JUNE, AT THE GOLDEN CROSS HOTEL, BROMSGROVE (SUBJECT TO PRIOR SALE) 


Illustrated particulars from: CATTELL & YOUNG, 31, Worcester Street, Midderabanter (eel e108) 3077 and 2182) and A. VicTOR POWELL, 2, St. John Street, Bromsgrove. 
(Tel. 2639 and 3104). 


CLARKE, GAMMON & EMERYS 


GUILDFORD (Tel. 2266-7-8) @ODALMING (Tel. 570) HINDHEAD (Tel. 94) : LIPHOOK (Tel. 2327) 


TILFORD, NEAR HINDHEAD, SURREY BETWEEN GUILDFORD AND GODALMING 
In pine and heather country, secluded but not isolated. Main line station about 6 miles High up, on Night soil, in favourite area towards Compton. Main line station about 
Hankley Common and Hindhead Golf Courses within easy reach, 1 mile. Near to Charterhouse and Priorsfield Schools. Golf at Bramley and Puttenham. 
ATTRACTIVE DETACHED BRICK AND TILE HOUSE, PART SUBSTANTIAL DETACHED HOUSE IN PLEASANT SETTING 


TILE HUNG 


With very light, well- 


2 reception rooms, sun Pe a deena ta 


: Lor Rec. 
room, cloakroom, kitchen, rooms (all 20 ft. or over), ¢ 
4 bedrooms, bathroom. compact offices, 4 main 
Pe bathroom, 
Main services. staff rooms and 
ye Bee bathegge 2 large bed or 
Modern drainage. playrooms. 
a Main services. Modern 
LARGE GARAGE drainage. Agamatic and 


central heating. 
GARAGE AND 


About 2/3 ACRE garden, STORES 
mostly in pleasant natural Attractive gardens and 
woodland and heather. grounds, including orchard ( 
and kitchen ee ee all ( 
Small vegetable garden. over 3 ACR 
yee 53 — : ATA enUGeD PRICE FOR WHOLE OR WITH Less LAND 
PRICE £5,500 FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION Joint Sole Agents: Messrs. CLARKE, GAMMON & EMERYS, 71, High Street, Guildford 
Particulars from Messrs. CLARKE, GAMMON & EMERYS, Beacon Hill Estate Office, (Tel, 2266-7-8), and Branches, and Messrs. HAMPTON & Sons, 6 Arlington Street, 


Hindhead (Tel. 94), or 71, High Street, Guildford (Tel. 2266-7-8). St. James’s, S.W.1 (Hyde Park 8222). 


Wel WHITEHEAD & WHITEHEA ee 


CHICHESTER AT BILLINGSHURST 


BOGNOR REGIS, HAVANT STORRINGTON 
& COSHAM, PORTSMOUTH WEST SUSSEX AND EAST HAMPSHIRE PROPERTIES PULBOROUGH 


WORTHING CLOSE TO GOODWOOD ; Close to main-line station, between 
Close to sea, shops and transport facilities. Chichester 4 miles. THE DOWNS AND THE SEA 


AN OUTSTANDING MODERN HOUSE AN ATTRACTIVE PERIOD COTTAGE 


Up 


5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, drawing room, dining room, 


Mainly of the Georgian perisal containing a hall, 
study, excellent kitchen with breakfast room. Small Living room 1 (21 ft. by 13 ft.), study (or 4th bedroom), 3 reception rooms, store room, good domestic offices, 
secluded garden. Garage. Central Beaing All mains. 3 bedrooms, kitchen, bathroom, Garage. Pleasant 5 bedrooms, dressing room, bathroom. Good outbuild- 
£6,500 FREEHOL garden. Modern services. Small adjoining cottage let. ings. Walled garden and orchard of 1 acre. PRICE 
Iustrated details from Swan Connon, Pulborough PRICE £2,950 FREEHOLD. [Illustrated details from FREEHOLD £5,950. Illustrated details from South 

(Tel. 232-3). South Street, Chichester (Tel. 3031, 5 lines). Street, Chichester (Tel. 3031, 5 lines). 


CONSTANCE HIGBY & CHARD 


CLAYGATE (Esher) WALTON-ON-THAMES 


HYTHE, KENT 


ON HIGH GROUND 
MODERN DETACHED FREEHOLD HOUSE OF 
SUPERLATIVE eesti 


- een 
! 


UNIQUE DETACHED MODERN COTTAGE 


2 mins. CLAYGATE VILLAGE. Ideal for two. Immaculate order. Through 
lounge/dining room, large kitchen with dinette (refrigerator included), 2 double 
bedrooms, bathroom. Separate w.c. Garage. Easy garden. £4,450 FREEHOLD. 


CHARACTER COTTAGE 


Built in the 1930’s, near EFFINGHAM COMMON and in about half an acre. 
Pretty lounge with inglenook fireplace, dining room, kitchen, 3 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Matured garden. Integral garage. £5, 250 FREEHOLD (or offer). 


A VERY DELIGHTFUL HOUSE AT ESHER 


Also in the “character cottage’’ style. Architect designed and built for present owner. 
In shining and perfect order. Combined lounge/ dining room, cloakroom, kitchen 
(on to garden), 3 DOUBLE bedrooms, bathroom, garage. 

Charming, colourful garden. £5, 750 FREEHOLD. 


A THATCHED RESIDENCE 


Of artistic elevations and good planning at OXSHOTT. Easy reach amenities. 

Open position. 4 bedrooms, dressing room, 3 reception, cloakroom, kitchen. Central 

heating, etc. Double and "single garage. ABOUT 2, SCoe garden (more land 
if required). £7,650 FREEHOLD 


1 ACRE 
Secluded, facing south, 
with uninterrupted channel 
views. 


2 large reception rooms, 
5 bedrooms, all basins and 
fitted wardrobes, kitchen, 
cloaks. Built-in garage. 


Full central heating. 


FIRST-CLASS 
DECORATIVE ORDER 
THROUGHOUT 


PRICE £6,850 


For details of above and oth ill 1 i 
BOX NO. 4769, MASON-PEACOCK, LTD., 184, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2. i m oe ale ee 


Clive House, The Parade, Claygate, Surrey. Telephone Esher 2323-4-5, 
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POTN TUOT eae. 


HOPES 
S20): < < 


Ngee 


a 


with the ALLEN Universal ° 
MOTOR SGYTHE 


All the well-tried features that have made the Allen Motor Scythe so world- 
famous are retained in this new Universal model and several new features 
are introduced: Adjustable handle bars, higher ground clearance, double- 
ended p.t.o. shaft, and an all-steel gear case which make it a truly superlative 
machine. Plus a full range of ‘‘plug-in’’ implements. Over 17 different imple- 
ments are available for instant ‘“‘plugging in,’’ including horticultural plough, 
electric generator for hedge trimmer or chain saw, grass cutter, cultivators, 
saw bench, spray pump, etc. 


“or the ALLEN Self-Propelled | 
ROTARY SICKLE 


This robust, self-propelled machine is fitted with a powerful 4-stroke engine 
and will cut the toughest growth and should not be confused with light-weight 
rotary lawn mowers. It is easy to operate in confined spaces and on slopes, 
there being separate controls for driving wheels and cutters. This machine is 
ideal for use in orchards, paddocks, poultry runs, overgrown spaces, etc. 


Write for full particulars and free demonstration to Dept. B. 


The Royal Horticultural Society 


GREAT SPRING SHOW 


ROYAL HOSPITAL GROUNDS, CHELSEA 
MAY 21, 22 and 23, 1958 


Hours and Prices of admission for non-Fellows:— 


BEAT theREDUCTION 
in EGG PRICES! 


‘CLEAN-EZIE AUTOMATION WILL KEEP YOUR PROFITS UP! 


FIRST IN THE 
FIELD WITH AUTO- 


Wednesday, May 21 .. .. 830am—8pm. .. .. £1. 0. 0 BESET ln Sey 

Thursday, May 22 .. .. 830am—8pm. .. .. 10. 0 Eien AUTOMATICA*FEED- 

Friday. May 23 ae Oaente To noon 5 a0 EZIE”’ BATTERY with continuous 

Fri * M y os — . cae? DR mash troughs and electrically operated 
riday, ay 23 #: + 12 noon —5 p.m. ae feed hoppers. Only ‘‘Clean-Ezie’’ can give 


you these exclusive features. 


Children under five NOT admitted. 


5 5 1. Patent “‘trip-switch’’ stops motor, restarts by time-switch 
Fellow’s tickets admit free 


for once per day feeding and four or more times per day cleaning. 

2. Patent adjustable “down-spouts’’ for automatically levelling and 

emptying all the water troughs simultaneously. 

3. Patent “‘spring-loaded"’ scrapers for glass-base cleaning. 

4. Patent “multi-bird’’ design with adjustable dimensions to make 9”, 104”, 12 3/5Sths”, 
152”, 21”, 314” or 63” cages without any alteration to the main framework. 

Prices from only 10/3 per bird (new 314” wide 6-bird cages) or from 20/9 per bird 
(single-bird cages). 


All who are interested in horticulture are invited to apply for election as 
Fellows of the Society. 


For particulars apply to:— 


THE SECRETARY, THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
VINCENT SQUARE, LONDON, S.W.1. 


PAPER CLEANING—STATIC FEEDING BATTERY WITH THE FAMOUS 
PAPER CLEANING SYSTEM. 


Requires once per week cleaning only, thousands of customers cleaning out 
once per week only, saving maximum amount of time and labour. 


isi = The only method that entirely removes all droppings and 
Hilblowistom | smell in one easy operation. 
/ 


A] Swimming Pool ? 
FOR Wray rol 


EXHILARATING RELAXATION RUTHEREFOR D 


CONSTRUCTION COMPANY LIMITED 


Details from BATTLE 


a ele ¥ 
WORK CAN BE aie 


BEGUN AT 
SHORT NOTICE 


New “hand-o-matic’’ feeding can be supplied. 
Over 2,000,000 birds in ““Clean-Ezie"’ cages. 
* The only battery which can be left from Friday night to 


Monday morning. Prices from only 9/- per bird (6-bird 
cages) and from only 19/9 per bird (single-bird cages). 


Please send details of your exact requirements for quotation and 
new illustrated lists. 
J.S. 37 (a) 


JOHN SHEPHERD AND SONS LIMITED 


Windmill Appliance Works,Clifton Rd,,Blackpool, Ze: Marton 6 & /2/ 


GOURMET’S DELIGHT 


Each carton contains: 3 Ib. 13 oz. Whole Roast REID’S HOTEL, MADEIRA 
PHONE Chicken, 1 Ib. Finest Ox Tongue, 8 oz. tin Frank- Spend your summer or autumn holiday in a 
BA E furters, 20 oz. tin English Strawberries in Syrup,}] perfect climate at this world-famous hotel. 
TTL 14}0z. Asparagus Tips and 120z. Braised Kidneys. Special currency facilities available 
468/9 Sent for only £2, post paid. 2 cartons £3.17.6 c.w.o. and reduced rates. 


Gra 'S Apply leading travel agents or general 
ray manager, 
Dept. C.L., GREEN HILL, WORCESTER 
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Ride with an Ordnance Survey 
Map: the 23 inch-to-a-mile for 
preference. Nothing adds so 
much to the pleasure of 
exploring the countryside on 
horse or on foot than these 
precisely informative maps 
identifying and locating hedge 
and fence, ditch and stream, 
ride and footpath. 

For rapid familiarisation 
with mew country there is 


ORDNANCE SURVEY MAPS 
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nothing to equal an Ordnance 
Survey Map. 

For travelling farther afield 
Quarter Inch and One Inch 
scale maps are ideal. For free 
index maps of these scales 
and leaflet giving prices and 
list of appointed agents write 
to the address below. They 
will enable you to choose 
the maps of the area you 
require. 


Key to the land of Britain 


Published by the 


ORDNANCE SURVEY, (Dept. J.1) CHESSINGTON. SURREY 


Enjoy Countryside Charm with 
every Comfort at 


Ingoldisthorpe 
Manor tbhotel 


Situated a few miles from the sea in 
9 acres of beautiful grounds. 
TWO HARD TENNIS COURTS, ARCHERY, CROQUET, etc. 
GOLF, RIDING, SAILING, WILDFOWLING nearby. 
Elegantly furnished, with all modern 
amenities, including radio and telephone 
in each bedroom. 


HIGH-CLASS ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL CUISINE 
with a la carte menu of over 70 dishes. 
EXCELLENT WINE LIST 
DINNER DANCE EVERY SATURDAY 
Write or phone for Illustrated Brochure 
INGOLDISTHORPE. Nr. SANDRINGHAM 


NORFOLK 
Tel. No. Snettisham 300 


WILDSMITH 


& CO 


ESTABLISHED 1847 


6 DUKE STREET SD 
ST. JAMES’S on oe: 
LONDON S.W.1 
TELEPHONE: 


WHITEHALL 
1623 


READY TO WEAR 
£9.19 .6 


BROCHURE AND SELF- 
MEASUREMENT FORM ON REQUEST 


The answer is. use Inter- 


Dens. 


““hooks”’, 


Supplied in handy 


Inter-Dens are 


It could have been another toast-rackh... 


. . . but a clever, thoughtful someone decided on an 
Anglepoise for their wedding gift: the lamp that puts 
Aladdin’s in the shade. It’s magic—the way an Anglepoise 
shines just where you want it to, and stays put. There’s a 
bewitching range of colours to choose from: green, red 
or yellow, cream, cream and gold mottled or black. All- 
in-all, Anglepoise casts a spell of light and luxury in every 


\nglepoise 


(zaS7o) 


readily carried in pocket or 


hand-bag for unobtrusive use—any time—any place. Inter- 
Dens are not tooth picks. They are made from soft, flexible 
wood, specially medicated and besides removing the food 
particles that cause decay, they also help to keep the gums 
healthy by gentle, soft massage. 


INTER-DENS 


MEDICATED GUM MASSAGERS 


caw be used 
ANY TIME-—ANY PLACE 


Enquire at your usual Chemists or write to: 


Wm. MARTINDALE Wholesale Ltd., 14/16 Bruton Place, London, W.1 


home. So, if there’s a wedding on the way... 


(from 97|7 at all the best electrical shops) 
‘Anglepoise’ is registered and made exclusively by 


HERBERT TERRY & SONS LTD.., of Redditch, Wores. 


for the 
SPECIAL 
occasion 


GENUINE | 
KANGAROO TAIL 


Shark’s Fin 
Chinese Bird’s Nest 
Real Turtle 

Bisque de Homard 
Clear Oxtail 
Consommé 


From most high-class food stores, 
If not available locally, please write to the 


BENDER & CASSEL LTD. 
74, BREWERY ROAD, LONDON, N.7. 
a 


Try delicious cook- 


ing over charcoal 
in the open air. 
The new Barbecue 
cooks steaks, 
sausages, etc., 


quickly and easily. ! A 

: othe ot 
wth. you parties, CNICS. 
iz oO Ra sS MOTORING. 


behecu. 


£6.7.4 FROM STORES, IRONMONGERS 
SPORTS SHOPS, ETC. 

Send for literature to: 

IZONS & CO. LTD., ALBION WORKS, WEST BROMW’ 
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| oes | SUMMERWEIGHT 
: SLACKS BY 


HARRY HALL 
CREATE 
A GOOD 
IMPRESSION 


When horsepower had 
four legs 


and cabbies hadn’t heard of meters: those were the days 


when the Royal Exchange Assurance was incorporated by 
Royal Charter. In 1720, our address, not surprisingly, was 
the Royal Exchange. It still is. 


But our business has extended round the world. Today, URENGHANLS clack 
” slacks are 


wherever and whenever people talk about or want insur- 
relaxing and light, cool 


ance, they find the Royal Exchange Assurance close by. 
3 Ready and willing to help. And advise. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE 


Incorporated in 1720 


. just right for leisure 
and holidays. Immacu- 
lately tailored with 
narrow bottoms, 


raised side seams and 
cross pockets—in 
Governor; The Right Hon. Lord Kindersley, C.B.E., M.C. your choice of fine 
1 Sub Governor; The Hon. David Bowes Lyon. — Dep. Governor: L. W. Farrow, C.B.E. twill or distinctive 
g HEAD OFFICE; ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C.3. 

Bedford Cord. 


Branches and Agencies throughout the United Kingdom and overseas Prices: Twill 59/- 


FEEPPELPELEP PEPE PEPE LEP EL PPE PE EET PEEP EET TEETER | Bedford Cord 75/- 


GOOL IN 
HARRY HALL 
COTTON BENGHALLS |" 
JODHPURS 


Tailored by Harry Hall master-craftsmen in 
fine twill or Bedford Cord, to give you the ideal 
summer jodhpurs—cool, light and _ readily 
washable. The increasingly popular split- fall 
front is a feature of the *“‘COTISHALL”’ design for 
men, women and children. 


PRICES: Twill Bedford Cord 
Men’s a8 Be PES Coca Y £315; 6 
Ladies’ .. Ree eA ea 1) £3 10 O 
TURNBERRY HOTEL ome EES OR 
Children’s te Ae Bae £2.19. 6 


Please write for free catalogue of Harry Hall 
riding wear and accessories 


Ayrshire 


Bedford Cord is distin- Fine twill is ideal for 
. . . . guished by the broad ribbed riding wear and is easy 
And its championship 18-hole Ailsa and Arran weave and is very durable to wash and cool to wear 


Golf Courses on the warm and sheltered Ayrshire Coast 


Golf, tennis, sea bathing, fishing. 
Indoor swimming pool. Dancing every night and 
weekly cinema shows during the summer season 


Ideal for holidays at all times of the year. Special terms during the winter season 
GIRVAN IS THE NEAREST STATION : 
GUESTS MET BY CAR ON REQUEST 
The Resident Manager will be happy to send full particulars 


TELEPHONE: TURNBERRY 2m HARRY HALL LTD,, 235-237 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 


OR FROM STOCKISTS THROUGHOUT GREAT BRITAIN AND OVERSEAS: WRITE FOR NEAREST 
POLELELEEEEEEUEEAEOEEAEREOQECHUAUOACUUUUU EERE EEEEEEEEEEAOUCA TATE CE EEE STOCKIST: HARRY HALL LTD. CORONATION ROAD, BASINGSTOKE, HANTS 


’ 
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A 
UNIQUE COLLECTION 


of Models—Coats, Wraps and Jackets 
in Ranch, Wild and Mutation MINK 
at 


PURCHASE TAX REDUCED PRICES 


anda 


FURTHER DISCOUNT 


during MINK WEEK only. 


Illustrated catalogue gladly sent on request. 


pt? 


Specialists in Fine 
Furs since 1878. 


193-195 BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 


= Also at: BIRMINGHAM . CARDIFF . CARMARTHEN 
EXETER . LEICESTER . NEWPORT . SWANSEA 
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Fashion 
fitting 
shoes 


ERO Mi seHieE 


REGENT ROOM 


OF 


Illustrated here is the SI-SI Court— 
stocked in various widths 


... obtainable only at Charles H. Baber, 302 

Regent Street, London, W.1 and is available 
in Black Suede trimmed with Patent or 

Light Mushroom Suede self trimmed at 
105/-. It will be fitted by fully trained 
foot-fitters by the heel-to-ball 
method pioneered by our founder. 
Ask for the SI-SI COURT shoe 
and be fashionably comfort- 

able in Baber fitted shoes. 


PIONEERS OF 
SCIENTIFIC 
FOOTFITTING 


302 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 
North of Oxford Circus 


Diamond Jewellery 


Unusual or traditional, our collection of jewellery, mostly 
tax free, is invariably interesting and many a quest for the 
ideal piece ends, where it could have begun, with a visit to 
Wilson & Gill. Your enquiries are invited. 


R.A.F. Brooch £43 
Coldstream Brooch £25 
Naval Crown £75 


Grenade Brooch £25 
Huntsman £230 
Foxhead Brooch £36 


Wilsons Gill 


SILVERSMITHS 
139-141 REGENT 


JEWELLERS 


STREET, 


WATCHMAKERS 


LONDON, W 
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Pearl Freeman 


MISS JOANNA NICHOLSON 


Miss Joanna Nicholson is the daughter of Admiral Sir Gresham Nicholson, Lieutenant-Governor of Jersey, and 


Lady Nicholson 


1050 
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WILL HIGH FARMING PAY? 


HE ordinary man became a farmer not to 

make a lot of money but because he liked 

the life and thought he knew enough to do 
reasonably well. On the whole he is not dis- 
appointed: he is independent, the family eats 
well enough and his tastes are not expensive. 
This is the picture that Professor E. F. Nash, 
of the University College of Wales, drew for the 
-Farmers’ Club yesterday, when he discussed the 
question “Is high farming a remedy for low 
prices?”’ 

High output per acre achieved by spending 
more on fertilisers, better seeds, weed control 
and fuller mechanisation generally has paid well 
enough since 1939, while prices have been rising, 
at any rate until the last year or two. That can 
be agreed, but Professor Nash offered no direct 
answer to the question he posed. There is not 
indeed any one answer that can be applied truly 
to every type of farm or farmer. High-input 
farming employs relatively large capital re- 
sources and necessitates a corresponding input 
of managerial effort from the farmer himself. 
Some farmers may lack the capital and find it 
difficult to borrow even if they possess the 
knowledge and energy needed to make use of it. 
Others may possess the capital, but lack the 
knowledge and energy; some of these may dis- 
cover what they lack by the expensive process 
of investing money which they fail to recover, 
but relatively few are wealthy enough to do this 
for very long. The ordinary farmer whose 
resources are limited is cautious before employ- 
ing them in enterprises he knows he does not 
fully understand. Professor Nash went on to 
say: “It is probably a long time since he left 
school and, being a- farmer, he does not find 
much time for reading and he is not very good 
at grasping anything scientific and technical.”’ 
This slur on the enterprise of the ordinary 
farmer is not confirmed by the steady rise in the 
net output of British agriculture, now reaching 
63 per cent. above the pre-war figure. It is, 
indeed, remarkable how ordinary farmers have 
learned to apply new technical developments 
even though their financial resources are 
limited. Higher crop yields, higher milk yields, 
higher egg yields are all testimony to this spirit 
of enterprise that animates the farming com- 
munity as a whole. 

But there should be agreement with the 
economists’ conclusion, which Professor Nash 
underlined, that on small farms low output is 
the usual cause of low income. It is likely, 
moreover, that a considerable number of 
farmers could by still higher farming maintain 
their present incomes in face of falling prices. 
The practical conclusion is surely that we must 
continue to farm well and progressively, cutting 
costs whenever the opportunity offers. Judging 
by this year’s price review, this is what the 
Government expects of farmers, large and small. 
There is price cover for high farming and 


a= SR 
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expanding output, particularly in cereals and 
meat, so long as production costs can be kept 
within reasonable limits. The fact that the 
subsidy bill for farming is running at £300 
million a year is not so much a criticism of high 
farming in Britain as a reflection of low world 
prices. This trough in prices is not likely to last 
for ever. Surpluses can quickly disappear when 
bad seasons coincide in different parts of the 
world. At the moment Australia is hit hard by 
the effects of drought, and who can foretell how 
much grain North America will have to ship 
after the 1958 harvest? ; 


HAPPINESS 


F it had been a gold day, 

Green gold with the sap of light 
And the birds’ song a gold spray, 
It would have seemed supremely right. 
But this wet morning drenched with green, 
Doves’ notes grey pearls that softly fall 
Out of the dove-grey cloud, has been 
Best of all. 

J. PHOENICE. 


THE RAILWAYS’ BRIDGES 


T is good to know that there is at last a 
prospect of British Railways’ being relieved 
of some of their-inherited responsibility for 
bridges carrying roads over their lines and for 
level crossings. Motorists are all too familiar 
with the obsolete bridges over railway cuttings 
approached on both sides by right-angle turns 
and with the narrow tunnels under embank- 
ments, both frequent causes of accidents and 
still often found on A roads. These were 
adequate for the traffic of 50 years ago, and it is 
no fault of the railways that modern develop- 
ments have made them hopelessly out of date 
and increasingly dangerous. In replying to Sir 
Brian Robertson’s proposals on this subject, the 
Minister of Transport has said that the Govern- 
ment recognise that the Commission’s obliga- 
tions ‘ought to be adjusted in the light of 
modern conditions’? and he has promised an 
enquiry. It is to be hoped that it will not be a 
protracted one: the adjustments should have 
been made when the railways were nationalised. 
Many of the level crossings that were notorious 
for the hold-ups they caused have been eli- 
minated in recent years, but far too many still 
remain on important roads, particularly in the 
flat regions of the Eastern Midlands and South 
Yorkshire. Where level crossings are left, the 
automatic gates that are to be installed should 
lessen delays and help railway finances by a 
saving In manpower. 


GOOD AND BAD ADVERTISING 


“ A DVERTISERS—go on!”’ was the exhor- 

tation delivered last week by Mr. Roy 
Harrod, the distinguished economist, to the 
conference of the Advertising Association in the 
course of an address advocating an expansionist 
policy for British industry. In the discussion, 
the general* theme of which was how the 
technique of advertising might be applied to the 
strengthening of Britain’s economy, Lord Luke, 
the president: of the conference, gave new 
emphasis to the important point that advertis- 
ing is the spearhead of any advance into new 
markets. All this is timely, and an excellent 
antidote to fears, probably premature, of a 
recession. Advertising can do much to impart 
a new stimulus to trade when demand shows 
signs of flagging, but the advertising men must 
exercise their arts in the appropriate places or, 
instead of the goodwill they seek to create, they 
may provoke resentment and opposition. Two 
years ago the Council for the Preservation of 
Rural England told the Minister of Housing and 
Local Government that “advertising control 
will continue to be disappointing so long as it 
effects no perceptible net reduction in the total 
volume of outdoor advertising displayed.” It is 
to be hoped that, while advertising will make its 
maximum contribution to the desirable end of 
expanding markets and increasing demand, the 
Minister and the planning authorities will not 
abate their efforts to eliminate unessential and 
disfiguring advertisements from the countryside. 
Advertising, in the right place, is admirable; 
in the wrong place it can be not only repre- 
hensible but of doubtful value to the advertisers. 


TRIUMPHS OF RESTORATION 


EDICATION of the new high altar an 
baldachino in St. Paul’s, commemoratin 
the men and women of the Commonwealth an 
Empire who fell in two World Wars, fulfilled ; 
double ideal of restoration: of the bomb damag 
to the apse and of Wren’s original vision of th 
sanctuary that he was not allowed to carry o 
In the magnificent domed structure of gilde 
oak Mr. Dykes Bower and Mr. W. Godfrey Alle: 
have incorporated features of Wren’s frag 
mentary design, for example, the broke 
segmental pediment, and two of the actual urn 
of the reredos of Eton College Chapel erected i 
1699 by his colleague Banks. The gains as t 
general effect are very marked, especially th 
recovery of Wren’s proportions by the enhance: 
length of the choir and the lowering of its floo: 
An extraordinary omission, however, is that ¢ 
the crystal chandeliers, designed and made a 
essential features of the restoration, apparentl 
owing to second thoughts in the Cathedre 
Chapter similar to those that suppresse 
Wren’s project. The reconstruction of Chelse 
Old Church has been an even more remarkable 
if more modest, feat, owing to the knowledge am 
devotion-given over 15 years by Mr. W.' B 
Godfrey, the architect, and the Rey. C.' E 
Leighton Thomson. By a near miracle nearl 
every one of the famous monuments survive 
the destruction, and Mr. Godfrey’s complet 
record drawings (made many years before 
enabled the whole picturesque building to b 
reinstated. Apropos of monuments, it is satis 
factory to learn that Tong Church, Shropshire 
containing the wonderful Vernon effigies ha 
received a grant of £500 from the Histori 
Churches Preservation Trust. 


THE INVISIBLE CYCLIST 


O one can drive a car at night or at dusk o 
country roads without being frequentl 
reminded of the problem of the invisible cyclis: 
The problem was eased, but not solved, whe 
the carrying of rear lights on bicycles was mad 
compulsory during and after the war. Wher 
there are street lamps, the cyclist is not a grea 
deal less visible than the motorist, but on unl 
country roads his rear light is usually much les 
bright than the rear light of a car, though th 
cyclist needs its protection more because he 3 
continually being overtaken. The Road Trans 


_ port Lighting (Amendment) Act of 1958, whic 


Mr. Gresham Cooke has just succeeded ‘i 
getting on to the Statute Book, is to be we 
comed as a step to encourage the cyclist to mak 
himself more conspicuous. Under the new Ac 
the fitting of amber reflectors on bicycle pedal: 
compulsory in Western Germany, but hithert 
illegal in this country, is now permitted. Th 
value of the pedal reflectors is that the move 
ment of the pedals helps to draw attention to th 
reflectors, and already a leading manufacture 
has adopted them. as a standard fitting 


ELEPHANT AHEAD! 


HE Englishman out for a day’s drive in th 

country does not reasonably expect to fin 
the road blocked by fauna larger or fiercer tha 
cows, Or sometimes wild ponies and deer. Bu 
his East African counterpart must proceed wit 
more caution. There are hartebeest, wildebees' 
lions, rhinoceroses and, most ponderous of al 
elephants. Indeed, the Uganda Government ha 
recently issued hints on what to do if you mee 
an elephant in the road. One piece of advice | 
not to blow your horn. This is sensible, as @ 
elephant might regard the car’s feeble trumpet 
ing as a challenge to battle, and sit down 0 
the bonnet or boot. But another recommendé 
tion—not to dash past an elephant but to sto 
and rev. the engine as a warning—might b 
equally misinterpreted as the slow crawl alon 
the ground, accompanied by a growl, that cat 
of all sizes perform before they spring. It | 
surely better to respect the signboards proclaim 
ing “Elephants have right of way,” and wa’ 
quietly until the beast moves off in his ow 
time. The elephant will come to appreciate th 
courtesy, and will assuredly repay it. The Eas 
African motorist may yet be surprised to fi 
his car jacked up by a great grey shoulder wh 
he has a puncture, or his overheated radia‘ 
replenished by a squirt from a friendly trunk, 


SOUNTRYMAN’S 


VOTES 
By TAN NIALL 


“NONTROVERSY is often the life-blood ofa 
community—at least, it seems to be in 
A my part of the world. Not long ago 
iter seemed to be going to our heads. Would 
particular valley in North Wales be flooded or 
yuld it not? We had emotional thoughts about 
we heard hard things said about neighbours. 
me of the most heady beverages and brews are 
ide from the water that trickles from moun- 
in tops, but our water, pure and unadulterated, 
smed potent enough in its natural state. Let 
e heavens open upon us, we still wanted to 
ep our water. It shouldn’t be piped away. 
lis issue remains unresolved even yet. 
Controversy has shifted to something else. 
e have caught up with the times. Should an 
omic power station be sited in a national park 
2a? It could provide work for the local people. 
ople must live to enjoy their view. It seemed 
simple choice, until someone stepped in and 
id that the life of this atomic unit would be 
mm ten to twenty years, and the station 
uldn’t be demolished for perhaps fifty years 
cause it would be radioactive. 


* * 
* 


ELL, it sounds a good thing to get hot 
under the collar about. I was talking to a 
end about it the other day. He is an advocate 
oil on troubled waters. A derelict power 
ution would be a frightful eyesore in Snow- 
nia, he agreed, but the architects would be 
vare of this danger and could design the thing 
cordingly. I wonder if architects really have 
ach to say in the design of power stations. 
ley don’t seem to have done much to make a 
s works, for instance, anything but an eyesore, 
d I suspect that few people designing a piece 
industrial plant would dream of consulting 
meone with an artistic eye. 

There is just a chance, however, that this 
ight be considered in the case of the proposed 
omic power station. I see it rising out of the 
Suntain like a Rhine castle, or perhaps a 
‘ger-than-life Norman edifice. ‘‘Remember,”’ 
ys the architect, ‘‘that in forty years the place 
Il be cooling off, and the morning sun, shining 
these battlements, may inspire a Welsh 
et.’ The only danger in this sort of thing is 
at the idea might become catching, and we 
ould finish up with a nightmare place like an 
largement of one of those gardens one some- 
nes passes—places cluttered up with little 
ndmills, bridges, stone rabbits, elves andsoon. 


* * 
* 


JERHAPS the societies for the preservation 
of this and that are best left to fight their 
ttles in their own way and a national park 
ay one day be treated as a national park— 
en by the people who come to visit it at 
sek-ends. We. are having a litter-lifting 
mpaign in my part of the world. It is 
rather depressing thought that youngsters 
10 come to stay at hostels have volunteered 
r the task, for most of these week-end ramblers 
id climbers are tidy people who never leave 
ter about. The fact that litter is being 
thered after they have left will hardly trouble 
€ conscience of the trippers and the casual 
enickers. It might even make them less con- 
lerate, but there doesn’t seem to be any way 
minaking them take their rubbish with them. 
1e mountains are being tidied up for the bene- 
of those who like to see them tidy, I suppose. 
would be nice if the other sort of people 
mply stayed at home. 


= * 
* 


ALKING budgerigars are nothing out of 
the ordinary these days. They used to be, 
1d sometimes one had to stretch the imagina- 
Qn to be sure that the little birds were talking, 
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T. Parker 


SALMON-FISHING WITH A HALF-NET ON THE RIVER LUNE NEAR LANCASTER 


but to-day almost everyone who has a budgerigar 
teaches it to say something. Those who fail 
remark that their pet can’t say anything, which 
makes them exceptional, I suppose. A mere 
talking budgerigar couldn’t get into the news 
if it tried these days. It would have to say 
something of note, perhaps even express an 
original opinion, but I must say I was intrigued 
by an Australian account of a budgerigar that 
got lost and, according to the clipping sent me, 
was able to give his owner’s name, address and 
telephone number. This particular specimen is 
credited with being able to sing popular songs, 
recite poetry and wish a caller ‘‘Merry Christ- 
mas,” but I think its best accomplishment is 
that of giving its owner’s name and telephone 
number. 

I wonder if Australian budgerigars are as 
prone to escaping as the breed are in this coun- 
try. I remember a year or two ago coming 
across one in a tree in the road. It was a blue 
one and I watched it for a little while before 
walking on. At the next tree I heard the 
familiar sound and looked up expecting to see 
the same bird, but to my surprise the budgerigar 
in this tree was a yellow one. A few yards 
farther on I spotted a green one and then 
another blue one. I was fascinated, wondering 
if someone in the area had tried the same 
experiment as the late Duke of Bedford and 
was hoping to establish a free-flying colony of 
budgerigars. I was soon disillusioned. Along 
the road came a man with a cage. His aviary 
had caught fire that morning and to save his 
birds he had thrown open the doors. I don’t 
think he succeeded in getting many of them 
back. A dozen or so were reported for several 
days and then we heard no more. They survived 
only a little longer than an escaped canary 
might have done. 


* * 
* 


USED to clip out handy hints from some of 

the dozens of publications that come my 
way. I knew how to slacken a tight nut, brace 
a sagging roof, make a temporary repair to a 
broken car spring, or turn a set of old perambula- 
tor wheels into either a shopping trolley or a 
golf caddy. I grew to anticipate needs as I 
turned the pages of American and Canadian 
journals. Pig troughs could be made of large 
car tyres. Two bits of wood, a length of gutter- 
ing (and, of course, possession of an electric 
drill) meant that one could have feeding dishes 
for hens and build them in the brief interval 


between morning coffee and lunch. Even 
quicker than this, in fact, if one had the right 
screws, bolts, saws, claw hammers, ratchet 


screwdrivers and the handyman’s equivalent of 
green fingers. 


DT << 


Y collection of cuttings stimulated me in 

all sorts of ways, until finally the ultimate 
stimulation came and I put the lot on the fire. 
After all, the possibility of my ever wanting to 
erect the main beam of a house by the use of 
three poles and a tractor seemed, in my more 
sober moments, to be becoming increasingly 
remote. I cleared the deck, or thought I had 
until recently, when I found myself looking at a 
small clipping which read: ‘“Water gun subdues 
brooding hen. When an angry brooding hen 
hinders the collecting of eggs from a laying nest 
a squirt or two from a water pistol usually will 
discourage her. The hen may eventually be 
trained not to sit on the nests provided for egg 
laying.” 

I sigh a little for the encyclopaedic know- 
ledge that is no longer mine. What have I done? 
Here remains the sole surviving item of great 
research. A chicken psychologist thought this 
one out and there is room for my own inventive 
capacity in the theory. My version would read: 
“22 pistol cures broody hen.”’ The problem now 
is to clip or not to clip, to gather moss or let 
gems of wisdom go up in flames, and never know 
how to repair a leaking tin roof with bitumen 
and grit. 


* * 
* 


HE salmon netsmen were at work as we 

went up the river early the other morning. 
They must work in the tidal stretch as the tide 
runs and the salmon move. I judged that they 
must have been out of bed before four o’clock. 
They had come six or seven miles to draw the 
net and they were toiling in the mud as we 
passed. A sort of sour grapes affects the outlook 
of some salmon anglers when they see the nets- 
men or people working at a trap, but I am no 
salmon angler and the whole thing leaves me 
cold. Let them draw their net. At certain 
times they surely do the river good by prevent- 
ing a congestion of fish in the pools of the higher 
reaches. 

I used to be friendly with one of two 
brothers who had the netting of the river. They 
were very close about their results, fearing that 
exaggerated publicity might produce a rise in 
the Inland Revenue Department. It was never 
a good season. They paid their outgoings. They 
made little, and I think this was reflected in the 
net returns for the river. 

One keen salmon angler, with whom I went 
up river when the net was being worked, said he 
was sorry that the local inspector of taxes 
wasn’t a salmon fisherman. Obviously, when 
the river wasn’t getting the run, the net was full. 
I don’t see red about netsmen. If I get excited, 
it is about night-lining on a grand scale, but a 
worm doesn’t stop a fish rising any more than one 
draw ofa net stops all the salmon getting up river. 
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A RELIC FROM THE AGE OF SAIL 


THE DOCKYARD AT SHEERNESS, KENT 


In its present form Sheerness Dockyard 1s 
mainly the work of John Rennie and his sons, and 
of theiy architectural collaborators, in the period 
between 1813 and 1830. It survives as an unusu- 
ally perfect and remarkably little altered dockyard 
of the sailing-ship Navy. Its closing has been 
vecently announced by the Admiralty, and it may 
well be that the future will see great changes in tts 
lay-out and in its Regency buildings. 


N the Middle Ages, when the Isle of Sheppey’s 
I chief places were the Saxon nunnery at 
Minster and the far later castle and port of 
Queenborough, Sheerness was no more than its 
name tells us. A firm ridge of clay and shingle 
thrust out to form the north-western tip of the 
island, ending at the very point where the 
Medway joins the greater estuarine expanse of 
London’s river. Between the ness and the Isle 
of Grain lay a haven more convenient than the 
more exposed waters just to the north. Behind 
Sheerness, and virtually making it an island, 
there stretched a dreary, pathless waste of flat 
marshland and sinuous, oozy tidal creeks. 

The convenience of Sheerness’s anchorage, 
for ships using Chatham dockyard and those 
patrolling the approaches to London, was 
apparent by the time of Elizabeth I. Yet noth- 
ing was then done to use its obvious tactical 
advantages over the up-river naval stations of 
the Thames and Medway. Not till the early 
years of Charles II’s reign were there the first 
stirrings of real development. The Admiralty 
decided to make fuller use of a place so obvi- 
ously convenient for operations against the 
Dutch. In August, 1665, Pepys, the naval 
administrator, paid his first visit. He and his 
colleagues “walked up and down, laying out the 
ground to be taken in for a yard to lay pro- 
visions for cleaning and repair of ships, and a 
most proper place it is for the purpose’’; Pepys 
openly thought Sheerness better than Chatham 
for a yard which could service operational 
units. 

Early in 1667 Charles II and his brother 
James (at that time still Lord High Admiral) 
twice went down, in bitter winter weather, and 
themselves paced out the lines of fortifications 
whose boldly triangular bastions were designed 
by the well-known military engineer, Sir Ber- 
nard de Gomme. Work duly started on the 
building of Sheerness Fort, and on a storing 
and repair yard. But little had been done by 
the summer of 1667. When in June the Dutch 
fleet, under de Ruyter, attacked the Thames 
and Medway estuaries they easily took, and 
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2.—THE STORES BASIN, 


/DER MONKEY BAY. Beyond lies the quadrangular 
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By BRYAN LITTLE 


1—THE GREAT BASIN OF SHEERNESS DOCKYARD, WHICH WAS OPENED IN 
1823. The three dry docks for first rates are on the left; the entrance lock was aligned slantwise 
on Rennie’s special recommendation 


held for several days, the partly built fort on its 
tip of Sheppey. So it is that to Sheerness 
belongs the unhappy historic distinction of 
being the last place in England to have been 
captured, and then occupied, by an invader 
from overseas. 

Sheerness’s ramparts, with Charles II 
again in energetic personal attendance, were 
rebuilt to de Gomme’s designs. On’ their wes- 
tern side there rose a gateway, with a chapel 
above the gate, imposingly Baroque with a 
handsome balustrade, and with niches and 
statues in the manner of the gateway still seen 
at Plymouth’s citadel. In the next century this 
fine Sheerness gate was somewhat Palladianised, 
with pediments added at the top and above the 
actual arch. The nava] storehouses and offices 
were safe inside the ramparts. But the actual 
dockyard, haphazardly contrived on soft, 


muddy ground between the gateway and the 


storehouse, dated 1829; the clock tower was added later 


river, was long prevented from fulfilling the 
promise of its early planners. 

A small dry dock had been made by about 
1714. A building slip, and another small dock 
were added fairly soon, but neither of Sheer 
ness’s docks could take more than a small man- 
o’-war, and the yard, far smaller than Chatham, 
Deptford or Woolwich, was worse arranged for 
its work than any other naval yard in England 
Nor was there any town in which workers coule¢ 
live. Many dwelt in the old hulks drawn up as 
breakwaters on the Medway mudbanks. Brick 
chimneys were run up through the decks ane 
there, in a maritime Alsatia where there was 
“no species of infamy unpractised,’’ the workers 
and their families dwelt unwatched by the law 
Sheerness was still in Minster parish, so up 1m the 
fine old church and its graveyard are many 
memorials of those whose work lay in the dock 
yard or in the Army garrison. One is to a maste! 
shipwright, of William and Mary’s time, whor 
Pepys could have known; a sailmaker’s family. 
a ship’s carpenter, and a master mast-maker ar 
also commemorated. Best of all, with its head 
stone showing the cannon and gunners of tht 
18th century, is the inscription to a gunne! 
named Worth who died in 1779; the verses 
inform us tHat: 

Deep in the Earth his carcase lies entomb'd 

Which Love and Grog for him had honey 

comb’ d. | 

Plans for a new dockyard at Sheerness 
made for Lord Egmont when he was First Lord 
were soon dropped. But by the Napoleonic Wa! 
the defences had been enlarged, and a single 
row of dwellings, called the Blue Houses from 
the paint on their woodwork, had made th« 
beginning of a town. Now and for years to coms 
many Sheerness houses were of wood, ant 
several such houses survive, with weather 
boarding laid horizontally over timber frames 
But in 1806, with peace still a distant prospect 
an Admiralty committee suggested that Sheer 
ness yard should at last be seriously improved 
John Rennie was asked to report on this anc 
other similar matters. | 

Rennie’s first visits to Sheerness were i 
1808. He well realised that of all the dockyard: 
it was the best placed for cruisers in the Nort! 
Sea. He also saw that it could at the momen 
“be said to be a wreck.’’ He and a colleagu 
named Whidbey recommended thorough repai 
and, more important, the yard’s extension; eve 
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.—THE PORTICOED CHURCH, FINISHED c. 1835, AND THE OUTER TERRACES. They lie among lawns and trees outside the dock- 
yard, to which they make a charming approach 


his, however, was a second best solution to a minesweepers can use them now. One of the old rusticated Aberdeen granite; for the stonework 
vholly new yard. Whatever might happen docks for a time survived to the north of dressings of the yellow stock-brick dockyard 
Isewhere, Sheerness, these experts felt, was Rennie’s new section, but by his death in 1821 buildings the granite of Devon and Cornwall 
‘too valuable to be deserted.”’ the whole remaining part of the old dockyard was used. The yard’s lay-out, and its building ‘ 

Four years now passed, and ideas were was to be taken into the Admiralty’s ambitious technique of piles and inverted arches, can be 
lropped for a new dockyard near Gravesend. new scheme, with a boat basin replacing the understood from the magnificent contemporary 
yhatham, Woolwich and Deptford, with no old mud dock, two frigate docks and a small model still preserved there. The buildings and 
team tugs to beat the winds and no modern building slip. their architectural embellishment, subject to 
iredgers to shift ever accumulating mud, were Work went steadily on from 1814. Rennie approval of their sub-structure by Rennie, and 
ess and less useful for the North Sea fleet. So was responsible for the arrangement of the by his sons John (later Sir John) and George, 
n 1812, with a long war still expected, the buildings and for all constructional methods. who took over on their father’s death, were 
\dmiralty decided, as Rennie had advised, to His contractors were Joliffe and Banks, who designed by Edward Holl (the Navy’s Surveyor 
aake a completely new start at Sheerness. A worked for him on Waterloo Bridge. His resi- of Buildings) and later by George Taylor, his 
ommittee got out plans for a dockyard, for dent engineer was John Thomas, who had carried successor. : 
hips of the line, which would obliterate the out Rennie’s plans at London Docks. Hollow 3y 1823 the first part of the new yard was 
amshackle little base as it now existed. Rennie cavity construction, not solid masonry, was used ready for opening. The future King William IV, 
onsidered the plans in the early months of because of the soft subsoil. Docks and basins now Duke of Clarence, came down, with the 
813, suggested many alterations and got his were, and are, lined with splendid stepped or Premier, Lord Liverpool, and many others, to 
hanges accepted. = 

A pattern-book repairing base was approved ' p ‘ 
or the largest units of the sailing-ship Navy; ’ 
vhat was not foreseen was that in a few more 
lecades that Navy would be itself on the way 
ut. John Rennie was to be in charge. The 
oft mud had to be countered by a huge sub- 
tructure of piles, of Baltic fir and some of them 
5 feet long. The first pile was driven in on 
Jecember 23, 1813. Next August, with 
Napoleon in Elba, but with no relaxation of 
yurpose, Lord Melville, the First Lord, laid the 
irst stone and generously gave a shilling each 
© the convicts who formed the core of the 
inskilled labour force. 

Rennie’s first plans for the new yard-are 
hown on the splendid silver medal struck to 
nark the great engineer’s achievement. The 
id bastions were to disappear. The new dock- 
ard was far larger than its predecessor, and all 
he first new extensions were made south of an 
nlet called Powder Monkey Bay, which became 
he tidal Stores Basin (Fig. 2), entered from the 
Medway almost in the middle of the imposing 
lew river front. 

The main feature of this perfect battleship 
lockyard of 1813 was the symmetrical Great 
3asin (Fig. 1), over 500 ft. long (far too small 
or a modern cruiser) and able to hold 12 ships 
f the line. From this basin, with even pre- 
ision, three splendid new docks extended to 
he east. All of them, being well over 200 ft. 
D the lines Or ott watc’s hall would ted 4.—GEORGE TAYLOR'S DOCKYARD TERRACE. This terrace could well be in Bloomsbury 


hree-deckers of 120 guns; no ships above large or Canonbury 


x ——— 


5.—LOOKING PAST THE CAPTAIN’S HOUSE. Beyond are the main gate, with 
attendant buildings, and the dockyard bell 


6.—IN THE CAPTAIN’S HOUSE. The staircase rises gracefully from the hall; the 
Admiralty chairs are of about 1830 ; 


perform the ceremony. A ship of 120 guns was 
hauled safely into one of the dry docks, and the 
Admiralty then gave a grand déjeuner on her 
main deck. In a few more years the whole yard 
was finished; a contemporary Kent historian 
reckoned (a little on the high side) that “this 
grand nursery of the Bulwark of England” had 
cost nearly £4,000,000. 

The Duke of Clarence took the closest 
interest in the great new venture. It is even 
said that he planned to live at Sheerness and 
fly his Lord High Admiral’s flag there within 
ready sight of the moored warships at the Nore. 
Such ideas seem certainly to have influenced 
the unusual splendour of Admiralty House, just 
outside the dockyard wall. Though never in 
fact a royal residence, it long housed the 
Commander-in-Chief at the Nore; it is now an 
Army officers’ mess. It is a compact, imposing 
mansion of the Greek Revival. Its two great 
state-rooms, divided by double doors, with excel- 
lent plasterwork in the frieze and centre-piece of 
each ceiling, and in one case still with its two 
marble chimney-pieces, must indeed, when new, 
have been truly noble rooms. More monu- 
mental still are the entrance hall and the land- 
ing at the top of the grand stairs (Fig. 7). Steps 
and a screen of two Ionic columns greet the 
visitor as he enters the house, and the grand 
stairway leads to fine ironwork rails and two 


pairs 
pillars. : 
The dockyard itself all les within 
a high brick wall, with a splayed 
foundation course and coping of 
Cornish granite. The main gate (Fig. 
5), neatly flanked by a pair of Doric- 
pillared residences, is a fittingly austere 
composition in grey granite; within it, 
past brightly painted figure-heads, one 
finds the residential and, at a greater 
distance, the nautical portions of the 
dockyard. Between these separate 
zones a small building retains a plaque, 
with the date of 1800 cast on it, which 
adorned the Navy Well, and is the one 
relic of Sheerness Dockyard before 
Rennie took it in hand. 

At the yard’s seaward end, the 
Rennies’ main achievements are the 
docks and basins, and great store- 
houses whose round-arched ground- 
floor windows, like many other features 
at Sheerness, reflect the contemporary 
building practice of London. All, in the 
main, is as the builders left 7’, and later 
work has interfered very little with 
what was put up between 1813 and 
1830. Sheerness Dockyard is still what 
it was, the perfect Regency naval 


of unfluted Greco-Egyptian 
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The oldest building, started in 1819, is the victualli 
store (now the depot H.M.S. Wildfive), whose attractiy 
cast-iron colonnades mask girders dated 1825. The middle 
basin, with a curved iron bridge over its entrance anc 
itself leading to the great quadrangular storehouse, fore- 
shadows Sir John Rennie’s design for the central cam- 
ber in his great Victualling Yard at Plymouth. The four. 
sided storehouse (Fig. 2) has its original cast-iron pillars 
inside, and its monumental granite entrance arch bears 
the date 1829. A pleasant two-storeyed block, in an 
almost Bloomsbury Georgian, once housed the offices 0! 
the chief dockyard departments; near it, in sad decay, 
the base of the yard’s main flagstaff is built round with 
a playful little lodge having a canopy like that of a 
Regency summer-house. 

Back towards the main gate we find the quarters 
built for the usual community of dockyard officers—the 
fine house of the Commissioner (now Captain Superin- 
tendent) and the neat little five-house terrace, with its 
capacious front porches, for senior officials. The main 
house and the terrace were first planned to face each 
other across the lane to the church; the Captain and his 
officers in fact look out over the greenery of trees and 
pleasant lawns. The Captain’s residence (Fig. 5) is 
excellent and dignified, of a central block with flanking 
wings, in the Regency taste. (¥ 

The best of the~house is within. As in Admiral 
House, one approaches the hall by several steps. At t 
back a large double reception room, with delicate ceiling 
plaster and two marble chimney-pieces, once extended 
over all the house’s length. It is now partitioned; in the 
dining portion one sees two fine pieces of official furniture 
in the late-Grecian taste—a portentously lengthy side- 
board and a massive wine cooler for its central space. 
Better still, in the hall, is the staircase (Fig. 6), which 
curves most gracefully to the principal landing; its 
curvature is evident only from within the house. 

Lastly, the church and some outer terraces. The 
church (Fig. 3) outside the dockyard wall, was finished 
about 1835. The severely simple nave was rebuilt inside 
with new galleries, after a fire in 1881. For the liturgically 
(not geographically) western facade George Thomas, the 
Navy’s surveyor, may take every credit. The dignified 
portico, with its correct pediment, is tetrastyle Ionic: 
above it there rises a simply designed bell turret. Or 
one side of the church another delightful terrace 0! 
official houses might equally well be part of Georgiar 
London (Fig. 4); closer to the seaward defences a seemly 
row of Army residences is of a later date. 

Before all these buildings there extends a pleasingly 
secluded precinct of grass, and shady trees, and simple 
good street furniture. It all gives an agreeable last view 
of the little-known dockyard area of Sheerness before one 
leaves to explore the late-Georgian and Victorian Ney 
Town, with its ‘‘ Commissioners’’”’ Gothic church of 1836 
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7.—_AT THE HEAD OF THE MAIN STAIRCASE 
OF ADMIRALTY HOUSE 
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'DOES MILK CAUSE HEART DISEASE? 


By PROFESSOR H. D. KAY, Director of the National Institute for Research in Dairying 


particular from coronary thrombosis, is 
rising in most western countries and 

9 in Australia and New Zealand. The avail- 
e statistics show beyond any question that 
s trend has been upward for the last three 
ades. Whereas in 1928 the coronary mortal- 
per year per 100,000 men between the ages of 
and 64 in the United Kingdom was under 
), it is now over 500. The same is happening 
other countries, several of which, such as the 
ited States, Canada, Australia, New Zealand 
1 Finland, have an even greater number of 
onary deaths per 100,000 than we have in the 
ited Kingdom. All the Scandinavian coun- 
ss, Holland and Switzerland report coronary 
ths of the order of 300 per 100,000 men in the 
64 age group per year; Japan has the lowest 
ire for recorded countries; Italy, France and 
stern Germany follow Japan in that increas- 
order, but below the Scandinavian figures. 

It is clear that there must be some cause or 
ises, operating in the United Kingdom and 
tain other countries, responsible for this 
rming increase. It might be suggested that 
rise, or some part of it, is merely the result 
better diagnosis by the doctors, but medical 
nion is agreed that no significant part of the 
» is due to improved diagnostic methods. 
wat, then, has changed in human conditions 
ing the past thirty years which is likely to 
re affected the heart? That the coronary 
th-rate may be associated with dietary 
mges generally or even with a specific food 
stituent is attractive as a hypothesis. 

When the average fat consumption per head 
the different countries is plotted on a graph 
inst the coronary death-rate, it can be seen 
t there is a correlation between the two sets 
igures, that is, the countries with a higher fat 
sumption per head are in general those with 
igh coronary mortality. But the correlation is 

a good one and there are many important 
eptions to it; some countries with a high 
onary mortality show a smaller fat intake per 
d than countries with a low mortality and 
-versa. If the butterfat intake in the different 
mtries is similarly plotted against the coro- 
y mortality, there is again a correlation, but 
im a poor one, even poorer than that between 
al fat consumption per head and coronary 
rtality. There is a better correlation between 
ar consumption per head and coronary mor- 
ty in the different countries than between fat 
sumption and coronary mortality. 

If now we look at trends in diet in™ the 
ited Kingdom over the past thirty years, in 
ition to coronary mortality, we find that, 
ile total fat intake per head has gone up 
vly from about 3$ oz. per head to 5 oz. (say, 
ut 40 per cent.), and animal fat, including 
terfat, consumption has gone up rather less 
y, by about 10 per cent.), coronary mortality 

gone up 400 per cent. Animal fat consump- 
1 reached a maximum just before the war, 
[suffered a fall during the war period. To-day 
; reaching once more its pre-war value. But 
mary disease has tripled since the pre-war 
ximum animal fat consumption was reached. 
ar consumption has gone up by 20 per cent. 

head during the same time. There is an 
ellent correlation, much better than with any 
cle of diet, between the rise in coronary 
‘tality in the United Kingdom and the num- 
of radio and television licences taken out 
e the early 1930’s, and probably a similar 
e correlation would be found between motor 
nces in the United Kingdom (or the United 
tes) and increase in coronary disease. 

Additional relationships between the in- 
mce of coronary disease and other factors 
e been recorded. In the United Kingdom 

other countries, death from coronary throm- 
Ss is from twice to three times as common in 
| as in women, is twice as frequent in general 
ical practitioners as in medical consultants, 
onsiderably higher in bus drivers than in 

conductors, is much higher in professional 
| than in those in unskilled or semi-skilled 
ipations. During the war therate of incidence 


Dee: from heart disease, and in 


of coronary disease in the United Kingdom 
fell; so did the amount of fat and of sugar 
in the diet (and the number of motor- 
car licences). After the war the incidence of 
coronary thrombosis went up markedly before 
there was any increase in the average amount of 
fat consumed per head. 

From the relationships and data mentioned 
above, it would appear that the correlation 
between fat or butterfat consumption and 
coronary mortality is not of great significance. 
The situation is not, however, quite as simple as 
that. Coronary thrombosis is in most cases 
preceded by the laying down of ‘‘plaques’’ of 
slowly increasing thickness, in the arterial sys- 
tem of the heart itself. The major constituent of 
of these plaques is cholesterol in the form of an 
“ester,”’ i.e., in combination with a fatty acid. 
Esters of cholesterol circulate in the blood as 
normal plasma constituents. It is known that if 
the amount of fat in the diet is very high, 
especially if it is animal fat (e.g., if the diet con- 
tains, say, 40 per cent. of its dry weight in 
butterfat), the cholesterol ester content of the 
blood rises, and this, it seems reasonable to 


in E.F.A. Fish oils and certain vegetable fats 
like corn oil are richer in E.F.A. 

Other research workers do not agree with 
the view that fats containing plenty of the 
E.F.A. are needed to protect animals (or man) 
against deposition of cholesterol esters in the 
tissues. Thus, it has been found that cream pro- 
tects animals on a diet otherwise likely to cause 
deposition of cholesterol esters in the blood 
vessels near the heart. 

It is obviously impossible in a short article 
to mention all the experimental work that has 
been done on the alleged relationship of fat (or 
butterfat) consumption to coronary disease, or 
to detail all the arguments for or against. Un- 
fortunately, most of the experimental work has 
(a) been of short duration, (b) often been con- 
tradictory, (c) been mainly on animals and not 
on man, (d) been insufficient to provide a sound 
basis for making any serious change in the 
qualitative make-up of the diet consumed in the 
countries with the higher standards of living. 

How, then, should a reasonable person, 
avoiding faddism, weigh up the apparent cor- 
relations, the available experimental data, the 
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assume, will lead to a greater risk of the choles- 
terol esters being deposited in the walls of the 
blood vessels. 

Further, cholesterol and fatty acids both 
occur in any normal diet, cholesterol mainly 
associated with the fat and the fatty acids being 
actual constituents of the dietary fat. Both 
cholesterol and most (but not all) of the fatty 
acids can be synthesised by the body from other 
dietary constituents. Of the fatty acids that do 
not appear to be synthesised (or at least are not 
synthesised in significant quantities in the 
animal body) are the “highly unsaturated”’ 
ones—linoleic, linolenic and arachidonic. These 
must, like most of the vitamins, be obtained 
from the diet if the animal or the human being 
is to remain in good health, and they are, 
therefore, called the essential fatty acids 
(E.F.A.). 

These are the acids with which most of the 
plasma cholesterol is normally esterified; 
they are deficient in the diet, it is stated 
by some research workers, more of the plasma 
cholesterol becomes esterified with the more 
saturated acids synthesised in the body (or 
absorbed from the diet) to form “abnormal’’ 
cholesterol esters which are more likely to be 
deposited in the arteries than the usual unsat- 
urated esters. Most animal fats, including 
butterfat, and also margarine are rather deficient 
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A DAIRY HERD ON SUMMER PASTURE. 


Professor Kay concludes that there 
is not yet sufficient evidence to establish a direct relationship between butterfat consumption 
and coronary disease and that the increase in the disease is due not to one but to several factors 


more or less well-founded theories, the argu- 
ments and the hunches that have appeared in 
various scientific or lay journals? The answer to 
this question seems to be :— 

(a) As yet, the blame for the increase in 
coronary mortality cannot be firmly pinned (if 
it ever will be firmly pinned) on to any single 
dietary or environmental factor. Satisfactory 
evidence for any direct relationship between fat 
consumption, be it butterfat, other animal fat or 
margarine, on the one hand, and coronary 
disease on the other, is as yet lacking. 

(b) From the statistical data and available 
evidence elsewhere it seems certain that not one 
but several factors usually, but not necessarily, 
associated with high standards of living are con- 
cerned in the increase in coronary mortality. 
These factors include: (i) lack of physical exer- 
cise (“‘the average energy output of humans has 
diminished over the last fifty years’’ especially 
among men over 40, and the tendency to use 
motor-cars or other transport instead of legs for 
even short distances is still increasing); (ii) 
over-eating and the resulting adiposity, thus 
increasing the strain on the heart (itis not always 
realised that “‘basal metabolic rate’’ goes down 
as age increases, i.e., less, and probably simpler, 
food is needed for the over 45’s); (iii) mental 
strain and high pressure of non-physical work, 
especially in the professional classes. 
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LETTY EDWARDS, A GOOD YELLOW RHODODENDRON 
HYBRID 
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RHODODENDRONS OLD AND NEW 


Written and Illustrated by MICHAEL HAWORTH-BOOTH 


LIKE FLOWERS. 


RHODODENDRON MRS. T. H. LOWINSKY, WHICH HAS ORCHID 
“Rhododendrons should be planted singly amon 


other shrubs rather than lumped together” 


in rhododendrons that 

they can look like 
almost any other shrub. 
There are kinds that re- 
mind one of lilies, of alpine 
phloxes, of orchids or of 
hibiscus, and there is no 
colour, other than a really 
pure blue, that they cannot 
show in their flowers. They 
can be mole-heap-sized 
hummocks, forest trees, 
or any size in between. 

I would urge that 
rhododendrons should be 
planted singly among other 
shrubs rather than lumped 
together in the manner 
of the old-fashioned rho- 
dodendron bed, for such a 
concentration is really a 
mistake. These monocul- 
tures are unhealthy by 
their very nature, and 
rhododendron fly and bud 
blast pass so readily from 
one bush to the next that 
the arrangement calls for 
a lot of unnecessary main- 
tenance work. Aesthet- 
ically it is bad, because the 
rather heavy tone of the 
foliage appears depressing 
without the contrast of 
other leaves, such as the 
vivid emerald of hydran- 
geas and the warm 
reddish leaves of roses. 
These plants enjoy the 
same conditions as hardy 
hybrid rhododendrons— 


Ginn is the variation 


-acid 


soil kept mulched with. fallen leave 
and clear sky directly overhead. Such 
combined arrangement is a beautiful am 
colourful part of the garden landscape all th 
year round, with a succession of flowers a 
the summer. 

Sometimes it is possible to transform ai 
old rhododendron bed; when grafted plants ar 
used, many of the garden varieties are smothere: 
by the growth of the R. ponticum rootstock 
which continually sends up suckers. Whe 
these are removed completely, roses afi 
hydrangeas can be planted in the empty space 
with great improvement. 

When it comes to making a selection of th 
innumerable hardy hybrid types of the large 
sorts, we can pick out a few outstandin 
varieties of fairly recent origin, though many ¢ 
the older sorts are still unrivalled. This is du 
to their stouter and more compact flowé 
trusses and firmer habit of growth. Red is on 
of the colours that these plants do best; th 
rather early opening Jean Mary Montague is 
shapely and vivid newcomer of this hu 
Britannia and Doncaster are still in the to 
flight, with Mars still the best deep, true red « 
the later-opening varieties. If crimson rath¢ 
than the warmer tone of true red is allowabli 
I still have a special regard for Lord Robert 
owing to its outstandingly beautiful foliage an 
abounding vitality. If the especially fine foliag 
of these varieties is not insisted upon, the lovel 
cherry-red flowers of the fine variety Mme. 
Bruin will put it among the first choices for 
key position. 

Of pink-flowered sorts, Marinus Kost« 
must rank high for a sheltered position, owir 
to the splendour of the big dark-eyed flower 
but for a slightly drier and windier spot Pri 
fessor Hugo de Vries in rose-pink, or the st: 
tougher Mrs. R. S. Holford with smaller flowe 
of a brighter, warmer pink than either, wou 


provide a good selection. The best pink tor 
foliage is surely Lady Clementine Mitford, with 
a paler peach-pink truss and a remarkably 
wind-resistant, firm habit. 

Of the white-flowered sorts, my choices 
would be Loder’s White for a sheltered spot, 
Mrs. A. T. de la Mare for a slightly draughtier 
one and Gomer Waterer or the red-eyed Tonde- 
layo for an exposed situation. Tondelayo should, 
perhaps, really be included in the orchid- 
flowered section, with its contrasting flares of 
different colouring on the upper lobe of each 
flower. In this section Mrs. T. H. Lowinsky has 
a wonderful orchid-like flower quality, fine 
foliage and a very compact habit. 

Among the purples Purple Splendour seems 
to stand alone for depth and richness. As there 
is no yellow rhododendron late enough in open- 
ing to coincide with it, we can contrast it 
effectively with a pale yellow azalea like Cham- 
pagne or a vivid yellow one like Farall Yellow. 

Gardens to-day are tending to get smaller, 
so that we cannot find room for many of these 
large hybrids. The modern dwarf varieties that 
attain about 3 ft. instead of 12 are, therefore, 
specially interesting. Compared with the 
hundreds of large sorts, their numbers are 
limited. One of the first to open, in April, is the 
exquisite Elizabeth, a compact little bush with 
large, glowing, true red flowers of perfect 
shapeliness. In my opinion it is the finest 
variety that that great plantsman, the late 
Lord Aberconway, ever bred and is one of 
the high spots of every garden that it adorns. 
Next we may choose the charming Blue 
Diamond, another early opener with profuse 
blue-violet flowers. Unlike Elizabeth, however, 
this one requires a sheltered and shaded spot. 
My best specimen grows right under a 
white-flowered cherry, which looks well in 
association with it, but the picture is really 
made by a pale yellow rhododendron alongside, 
Harvest Moon, wlaich also flowers at the same 
moment. There are a lot of pale yellow hybrids 
of this type—Letty Edwards is another good 
one—and, though not really dwarfs, they are 
about half the size of the old hardy hybrids. 

For an exposed place the only blue-violet 
flowered dwarf sort is an alpine type, Intrifast, 
which makes a close hummock very like the 
little mountain species R. impeditum. A nice 
pink-flowered dwarf variety is Grayswood Rose, 
but it is still scarce. So is Jock. Temple 
Belle, another cross with that pretty little hardy 
species, Williamsianum, is in fairly good supply. 

Of the late-flowering dwarf sorts, Nutmeg 
is a good hardy deep red. It is of the same 
parentage as the much more tender Arthur 
Osborn, and it stands up to wind and sun much 
better than the equally beautiful Redcap. It is 
a pity that there are not more of these useful 
little varieties, but there are lots of new ones on 
the way. These are the results of much care and 
thought to combine the genes of ultra-hardiness 
from Rhododendron catawbiense compactum with 
the dwarf growth and vivid flower colour 


“ONE OF THE FIRST TO OPEN, IN APRIL, IS THE EXQUISITE ELIZABETH.” 
SPECTACULAR OF THE LARGE-LEAVED SPECIES, R. MACABEANUM.” 
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LODER’S WHITE, WHICH GROWS WELL IN A SHELTERED SPOT 


characteristics of R. dichroanthum and the 
dainty charm of R. williamsianum. Incident- 
ally, it is interesting to note that these three 
were among the few species to survive the 
calamitous freeze that exterminated so many 
rhododendrons in the north-west Pacific in 1955. 

All the varieties so far discussed will 
flourish under average garden conditions where 
the soil is acid and the position sufficiently 
elevated to avoid the most untimely spring and 
autumn frosts. There are still more beautiful 
varieties that will grow only under unusually 
favourable conditions, such as in a wood or 
against a sheltered wall. Wherever a chance oc- 
curs we might well adventure with some of these. 

As it happens, some are less tender than is 
generally supposed. For instance, I noticed that 
in my garden, where Surrey, Sussex and 
Hampshire meet, plants of such greenhouse 
sorts as fragrantissimum, sesterianum and Lady 
Alice Fitzwilliam went through the rigours of 
last winter without suffering any apparent 
damage. This was due no doubt to the 
fact that they were planted against walls, for 
fine plants of the glorious scarlet Tally Ho, near 
by but not thus protected, appear to have been 
killed by frost damage to the stems at the base. 
I do not see much difference in these old 
hybrids, which incidentally were bred about 
1862, but Lady Alice Fitzwilliam seems a little 
more colourful and tougher than the others. 
They all have a delicious scent and are well 
adapted to wall culture. 


If moist soil and woodland shelter are 


It has glowing red flowers. 


available, it is hard to find a more worthy 
occupant of a choice place than the lovely yellow 
hybrid Idealist, for not only are the flowers 
large, sumptuous and delightfully coloured, but 
the foliage is singularly handsome too. In this 
feature it is, however, excelled by the most 
spectacular of the large-leaved species, R. 
macabeanum, of which the vast yellow belfries 
of flowers are also unsurpassed. This may need 
some years’ growth before it flowers and it will 
need the attentions of the dust-gun filled with 
D.D.T. every spring to prevent insect damage 
to the massive leaves. At all events, it seems to 
be far the best investment among the large- 
leaved species, for it has a hearty constitution 
that is all too rare among these. 

Finally, for a position where, from the main 
viewpoint, the evening sun will shine through 
the bush, we cannot pass over the bluish-leayved 
waxen-flowered varieties of the R. cimnabarinum 
group. They are among the most spectacular of 
all flowering shrubs when lit up in this way, 
although in a dark corner they may seem quite 
dull. The hybrids of the Lady Chamberlain type 
have larger flowers than cinnabarinum, but they 
often lose in intensity of translucent colour and 
in blueness of leaf, so that a good form of the 
pure species is often the more decorative plant. 

Gardening with rhododendrons requires a 
lot of thought and care in the siting of the plants, 
but there is singularly little drudgery in looking 
after them. Once rightly installed they grow 
better every year without pruning, spraying or 
weeding. 


“THE MOST 


(Right) 
It has large yellow flowers 
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EUROPE’S FIRST DEPARTMENT STORE? 


By G. BERNARD HUGHES 
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windows of fashionable Pall Mall, par- 

ticularly those aglow with calender- 
glazed chintzes. Here were housed quite a 
number of London’s most exclusive textile 
furnishers: Abraham Allen designed and sold 
chintzes at No. 61; Harris, Muddy and Co. 
announced “‘copper plate cotton furniture for 
lounge, drawing room, boudoir and sleeping,”’ 
from No. 49; William King became rich at 
No. 35; at magnificent Schomberg House reigned 
Harding, Howell and Co., the most celebrated 
of them all. 

Schomberg House (Fig. 1) had been trans- 
formed from the splendour of a minor palace 
into a ‘“‘grand fashionable magazine’’—that is 
to say, a retail shop—in 1784, when John Dyde 
and Thomas Scribe had peculiar advantages in 
displaying these “pencilled furniture calicos”’ in 
a rich profusion that left demand far exceeding 
supply until about 1820. The house had a noble 
frontage of forty-five yards and a depth of one 
hundred and fifty yards, and its whole design 
was sumptuous. It had been erected for the 
second Duke of Schomberg in 1698 from plans 
prepared by Dutch architects, and subsequent 
owners included the Duke of Cumberland. 
After his death in 1765 Schomberg House 
was bought for £5,000 by John’ Astley, 
a rich-by-marriage artist of little ability who 
spent a similar sum in dividing the premises 
into three separate houses. He lived in the 
middle section until 1780 and then let the house 
to Dr. Graham, the quack doctor who for several 
years deluded Georgian society with his 
“Celestial Bed’? and demonstrations of “the 
secret of perpetual youth and beauty.” 

Graham was succeeded by Richard Cosway, 
R.A., the miniaturist, who was fascinated by 
the vast prospect over London from the upper 
windows and remodelled the top floor, intro- 
ducing a huge landscape window overlooking 
Whitehall and Westminster Abbey and miles of 
rolling countryside beyond. This room became 
celebrated as Mr. Cosway’s breakfast room, 
and invitations to mid-morning breakfast were 
eagerly sought. This magnificent view formed 
the subject of a painting by William Hodges, 
R.A., to which Cosway added a portrait of his 
wife. When engraved in 1789 by William Birch, 
the enamel painter, the picture proved a best- 
seller (Fig. 2). The west wing of Schomberg 
House was the home and studio of Thomas 
Gainsborough, at the considerable rent of £300 
per annum from 1774 until his death in 1788. 


ER pinaow ladies delighted in the shop 


2.—VIEW PAST WESTMINSTER ABBEY TO THE SURREY HILLS 
UPPER WINDOW OF SCHOMBERG HOUSE. The room was known as Mr. Cosway’s 


breakfast room, after Cosway the painter 


1.—SCHOMBERG HOUSE, PALL MALL, AS IT WAS IN ABOUT 1699. The house was 


acquired in 1796 by Harding, Howell and Co., who made it into a department store 
specialising in the sale of chintzes 


Dyde and Scribe acquired the east wing as 
a retail shop in 1784 and set up as specialists in 
furniture calicos. This closely followed the in- 
vention of roller printed chintzes. By 1790 
machines with five rollers had been evolved, 
printing multi-colour chintzes in a single opera- 
tion, black and three colours, making a total 
of thirteen tint variations. The stereotyped 
Oriental style of chintz had already given place 
to charming English and European patterns 
by 1796 when the partners, now rich, sold their 
business to Harding, Howell and Co., and 
retired into the country. 

The new proprietors were determined first 
and foremost to maintain the business as 
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London’s leading house for chintzes. At once 
they acquired the central block and the western 
wing, so that Schomberg House again became 
a single entity now known as No. 89, Pall Mall. 
Harding was a man of vision as well as vigour, 
and possessed great business genius. He 
redesigned the ground floor into a series of 
departments then known as shops. The middle 
block was divided into five shops with glazed 
partitions of mahogany. Advertisements show 
the front department to have been devoted to 
the sale of furs and fans; the second to haber- 
dashery, dress silks, muslins, lace, gloves; on 
the right of the third shop was displayed a rich 
assortment of jewellery, ornamental articles in 
ormolu, French clocks and so on, and to the left 
were perfumes and toilet articles. The fourth) 
shop was set apart for millinery, dresses and 
underwear. Beyond this, and beneath the 
glazed dome that had lighted Cosway’s studio, 
were textiles and their accessories (Fig. 3). 
Advertisements claimed that “‘there is no article 
of female attire and decoration but what may 
be procured in the first style of elegance and 
fashion.”’ 

Harding, Howell and Co. guaranteed 
their stock of furnishing fabrics to be made in 
England and devoted the entire first floor of 
Schomberg House to their display, with forty 
men and women employed in workrooms above. 
Small furniture was displayed on the ground 
floor of the west wing, and in the east wing 
could be bought “‘every article of foreign manu- 
facture which there is any possibility of obtain- 
ing.’’ The splendour of the handsome painted 
staircase, intact from 1698, was such that cus- 
tomers met their friends in Mr. Cosway’s 
breakfast room, as; ‘it ‘was still known, for 
wines, tea, coffee and sweetmeats. Its vast area 
of floor space and partitioned lay-out, its own 
specialist-staffed workrooms, impressive stair- 
way and restaurant, and its advertising by 
circular and press display, made Schomberg 
House Europe’s first department store. 

St. James’s Palace was but a minute’s walk 
and Marlborough House immediately behind 
with a communicating door in the party wall. 
The firm was early patronised by the Royal 
Family. George III commissioned from them 
the design and printing of the two-colour 


hangings for his bedroom at 
Kew Palace. He also turned 
to them for the marketing of 
the Anglo-Merino cloth manu- 
factured from fleeces of the 
Royal merino flock at Windsor 
Park. George III, a well- 
known writer on agricultural 
matters under the pseudonym 
9f Ralph Robinson, had in- 
roduced the animals to Eng- 
and, and several celebrated 
ugriculturists such as_ the 
Duke of Bedford followed his 
ead. The cloth, woven in 
widths of 63 and 45 inches 
ay Smith, of Norwich, was 
jescribed as “‘nearly as fine 
us muslin in its texture and 
uighly elegant for evening 
wear ...the closest imita- 
ion of the real Indian shawl 
fabric ever produced in this 
country.” Dress silks were 
uso designed for Queen 
Sharlotte and the princesses, 
the majority being woven 
ut Spitalfields in the stand- 
urd 18-inch width, solely 
for Royal use. The firm 
waS permitted, however, to 
market certain rich patterns 
inder the name of Queen’s 
silk. 

The Prince of Wales 
dered a new chintz to be prepared for his 
yersonal bedroom at Carlton House, the hang- 
ngs being silk-lined and with a deep matching 
fringe. Harding, Howell and Co. were 
granted permission to market this ‘“‘rich 
urniture chintz’’ and a cutting (Fig. 4) was 
sasted into each issue of Ackermann’s Repository 
yf the Arts No. 26, dated 1811, the makers 
‘ecommending the lining to be in blue, green or 
xink glazed calico. The example of the Royal 
Family’s purchases brought to Harding, 
Howell and Co. almost every member of the 
yeerage. Entries in the newly founded Debrett 
vere profitably circularised, patterns of actual 
shintz being sent. 

Exclusive salesmanship was yet another of 
heir achievements. When Hewson, Higgins 
ind Flett in 1808 were granted a patent for 
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3.—THE GROUND-FLOOR SHOWROOMS OF HARDING, HOWELL AND CO. An 
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illustration in 


Ackermann’s Repository of the Arts, March, 1809 


printing the first permanent green on chintz, 
Harding, Howell and. Co. secured the sole 
selling rights. They advertised the fabric as 
“a discovery never before offered to the public: 
all pieces marked on the edges ‘Patent Fast 
Green’”’ (Fig: 5). They also advertised ‘“‘per- 
manent chintz furniture in a fast-coloured deep 
cerulean blue recommended for curtains, with 
linings in bright yellow, rose colour or crimson.” 
It may be noted that when hangings were adver- 
tised they invariably suggested suitable linings, 
thus doubling the potential sale value. Colour 
names at this period were as appealing as 
to-day, such as celestial blue and imperial 
orange, but it was customary to name col- 
ours after celebrated men and events, such as 
Trafalgar blue, Wellington brown and 
Regent’s red. 


Eventually, of course, printed chintz 
became comparatively cheap from steam-driven 
machines capable of printing 5,400 yards of 
calico every day. At the same time more 
roundly modelled three-dimensional effects ap- 
peared in which stippling superseded hatched 
lines to produce dark mottled shadows. Prices 
were drastically reduced, and chintzes furnished 
middle-class homes, their exclusive appeal to 
high fashion being lost. 

The firm, however, in time declined 
and by 1850 Schomberg House had become 
a section of the War Office. More recently, 
until 1939, the house regained its first 
status as a lovely dwelling-house, the home 
of the Princesses Marie Louise and Helena 
Victoria. 

Illustrations; 3, 4 and 5, Guildhall Library. 
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|—HARDING. HOWELL’S ADVERTISEMENT, SHOWING CHINTZ DESIGNED FOR THE PRINCE OF WALES’S BEDROOM, 


IN ACKERMANN’S REPOSITORY, 
SAMPLES. 


1811. 


(Right) 5—ANOTHER ADVERTISEMENT WITH A 


The upper left example is in the first permanent green ever printed on chintz 


LOOM AND FOUR CHINTZ 
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MINK FARMING IN BRITAIN 


Written and Illustrated by JOHN L. JONES 


HE addition of mink to the 

list of successfully farmed 

animals is the most interest- 
ing development in British fur 
farming of the past two decades. 
Mink is the most recent of the fur 
bearers to be brought into inten- 
sive production, and even in the 
United States and Canada, where 
mink farming was started, it is 
hardly more than 30 years since 
the first stocks for ranching were 
acquired. 

Mink in Britain succeeds the 
silver fox, a longer-furred species 
now out of fashion. The only rival, 
and still in a very small way, is the 
chinchilla, whose fur was a wide- 
spread favourite of three decades 
ago before it, too, was almost 
trapped out of existence. (This 
pearly grey rodent is from the 
Andes, whence the original stocks 
for chinchilla farming were brought 
down the mountains in easy stages 
to ensure acclimatisation and sur- 
vival.) At a time when most cate- 
gories of food production are 
threatened with over-production, 
the luxury product of mink seems 
to have good prospects, and mink 
stocks are now found not merely 
on the specialist farms, but also as 
sidelines on general farms, though 
notably never in conjunction with 
poultry. This cousin to the weasel 
is a resolute escaper and surpasses 
even the fox in its sheer lust for 
carnage. 

A number of factors have 
contributed to the rapid establish- 
ment of mink farming in Britain, 
and there are now about 400 pro- 
ducers, though some are in a small 
way. Mink is, of course, the most 
hard-wearing of the fine furs. 
Skilful breeding, also, has enabled 
breeders to produce variations in 
the fur colour, the so-called muta- 
tions, which are of great intrinsic 
beauty, as well as being rare. Most 
importantly, the quality of well- 
farmed British mink is excellent— 
British humidity seems to suit the 


aia: AG) THANG Ue (Cancer TURED AFTER’ ESCAPING FROM A FARM. There are now about 400 mink farmers 


snows—and there is a ready dollar in Britain 


INSIDE AN INTENSIVE BREEDER HOUSE OF THE SCANDINAVIAN TYPE. With this method 3,000 mink can be farmed on an 
acre of land. (Right) A PAIR OF SILVER BLUE MUTATION MINK IN THEIR CAGES 


narket for the British product. Our production 
sosts also are lower than those of America, where 
he ranches have tended to grow up in the main 
neat processing areas of Chicago and Wisconsin 
ynd are thus geared nutritionally to dearer food 
han our fish supplies. 

Mink can be farmed either outside or on a 
nore intensive system inside a_ building. 
Jutdoors, they are housed in cages raised off 
he ground, made of wood and inch wire netting 
ind with solid roofs to keep out the rain. More 
isual, however, is the intensive system derived 
rom Scandinavia and from Canada, which is 
nore economical in land and permits a labour- 
aving density of stocking. Two lines of cages 
ire housed under a span-roof, with a feeding 
yassage running down the middle. The cages 
ie either square or round and vary slightly 
ccording to whether they are for _ breed- 
ng stock or for the kittens. They are 
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must be among the smallest newly-born animals 
relative to the size of the mother. The new- 
born mink is the length ofa cigarette, naked and 
blind, and does not open its eyes until it is 
three weeks old. From then the kittens grow 
with extraordinary rapidity. At eight weeks, 
like most farm stock, they are weaned, and at 
three months they are usually drafted into 
separate cages, by which time they are eating 
almost a pound of food a day. It is fed, as 
is all mink food, on the tops of the cages, so 
that the mink have the exercise of reaching 
up for it. The mink demands food of a per- 
fect freshness as well as balance. Adding an 
antibiotic has been an important factor in 
reducing casualties. 

In September the ranched mink begin to 
shed their summer coats, which are of no value, 
and to don the lustrous hard-wearing ones 
which are the breeder's prize. At this stage the 
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Broadly, if the mutation colour gene is 
dominant, a mutation mink mated to the dark 
standard will throw some mutation coats in the 
first generation, and the mating of two mutants 
with the dominant gene produces all mutation 
mink, from the first mating. If the colour gene 
is recessive the mating of mutant and standard 
does not normally produce the new colour in 
the first generation, but it is normally present 
in a third of a second-generation litter bred 
from the mutant and the half-breds. 

The beginner in mink usually starts with 
the basic colours and graduates to the rarer 
mutations as experience grows. Good basic 
colours from well-grown mink produce pelts 
worth about £10. Mutations like topaz, whites 
and Aleutians may realise £10 to £20, and the 
rarer mutations in fashionable demand may 
make up to £70. It takes from 60 to 100 pelts 
to make a full-size mink coat, but, as they have 
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INE DARK STANDARD MINK, ONE OF THE THREE BASIC MINK COLOURS, 
VALUABLE MUTATION 


quipped with nesting or sleeping boxes, 
ark, warm and secret for the wary predators. 
Vith this intensive method of housing, mink 
iming demands little in the way of land, 
nd 3,000 head can be accommodated on less 
han an acre. , 

The capital for mink farming is initially in 
he purchase of the breeding stock. Mink are 
Ought in trios, two females and a male, and 
he usual choice is of the three basic colours, 
he dark standards, the pastels or the silver 
lues. The cost is from £50 to £75 a trio. But 
ttention will first have been given to a careful 
election of site, preferably near a fish port or 
lock. For the mink, which can swim as well as 
limb, lives in its natural state on rodents, 
irds and fish, with a distinct preference for 
Sh. The lustre and quality of the ranched 
ink coat, like that of the fleece of the sheep, 
epends on nutrition. 

The fur farmer’s year can be said to begin 
yhen, after a gestation of about nine weeks, the 
Mink kittens are whelped in May. There are 
Sually from three to four to a litter, and they 


pelter mink’s ration is usually adjusted to 
include more carbohydrate in the characteristic 
blend of fish and meat offal, liver, cereals, 
vitamin and antibiotics. The object is to assist 
the laying down of underfat and the formation 
of creamy-coloured leather. Mink herds vary in 
their exact time of primeness, but most of the 
fur is harvested from mid-November to mid- 
December. The conventional method of killing 
mink is with carbon monoxide gas from a car 
exhaust. An experienced hand will then pelt 
from 30 to 50 mink an hour. 

The most interesting side of mink breeding 
has been that of producing the mutations, most 
of which have come from the best American 
and Canadian herds. Mutations in mink are 
seldom, if ever, fixed in the wild state, where 
the matings are haphazard, but demand a care- 
fully controlled mating of like to like. The 
length of time involved and to some extent the 
certainty with which a colour gene can be fixed 
depend on whether the new gene is dominant or 
recessive and follow the Mendelian 


laws. 


classic 
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(Right) A WHITE MINK, WHICH IS A 


to be perfectly matched, this might involve 
selecting from as many as 5,000. 

Mink farming as a method of getting out 
of the city exercises an undoubted lure, because 
it demands little in the way of land. But the 
inexperienced person is well advised to begin in 
a small way, as a sideline preferably, and to 
learn some of the problems and hazards, to 
experience the tie and tyranny of the seven-day 
week and to obtain first-hand knowledge of the 
processing and marketing of the skins before 
investing much capital. There is, of course, 
virtually a whole year before the enterprise 
shows any return. I know people who are taking 
a large return from large and well-established 
mink farms and some general farmers who keep 
mink as a better proposition on the farm than 
a poultry enterprise. I also know beginners 
who have invested a lot of money and lost 
most of it. Certainly, a visit to a well-run mink 
ranch makes the husbandry look deceptively 
simple. Broadly speaking it is true to generalise 
that, if one can make money out of farming, 
one will also make it out of mink. 
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THE ELUSIVE CAPERCAILLIE 


Written and Illustrated by W. KENNETH RICHMOND 


OMETIMES I think that we tend to take 
S the masterpieces of bird photography for 
granted nowadays. During the last half 
century standards have steadily risen, thanks 
not only to improved equipment, but also to the 
skill, persistence and ingenuity of those who 
follow this arduous sport. The bird at the nest 
has become old stuff: we are glutted with close- 
ups of unheard-of rarities, of split-second action 
shots, of infra-red films—all this and colour too. 
In America, I hear, they are now using a 
camera which ensures pin-sharp negatives of a 
butterfly a quarter of a mile away, so before 
long we can expect to see new marvels. 

Even so, some of the old hands at the game 
achieved results which have never been bettered. 
Indeed, if it came to naming the finest wild-life 
photograph ever secured in Britain my own 
vote would go to the late G. B. Kearey’s unfor- 
gettable picture of a blue hare, snug inside its 
snow trench on a mountain in Inverness-shire: 
for sheer opportunism and as a tour de force it is 
unbeatable. Kearey also earned full marks for 
his portrait of our largest game-bird, which 
appears in one book accompanied by the some- 
what portentous caption: “The only British 
photograph of a cock capercaillie.”” It shows the 
great bird looking positively gryphon-like on a 
stook of oats. Technically, perhaps, it is noth- 
ing very great, but those who know the difficulty 


A COCK CAPERCAILLIE SURVEYING THE WORLD FROM 
THE TOP OF A DOUGLAS FIR. He is one of the most difficult 
birds to photograph 


of the subject will agree 
that it is very nearly 
unique. 

Like the greyhen, 
the female capercaillie 
is a sober-minded crea- 
ture, highly discreet in 
her ways. The cock, on 
the other hand, is some- 
thing of an individual- 
ist. Normally secretive 
and undemonstrative, 
he occasionally goes out 
of his way to make him- 
self obstreperous during 
the breeding season. 
Just as English news- 
papers carry stories of 
swans holding up the 
traffic, soin Scotland one 
hears of cock capercaill- 
ies behaving officiously 
in the presence of picnic 


parties. Harvie Brown. 


tells of one redoubtable 
bird which lay in wait 
for any woman or girl 
(apparently the men- 
folk were immune) who 
dared to use the path 
through a wood where 
two hens were brooding. 
A gamekeeper friend of 
mine had one old grey- 
beard which refused to 
budge from its perch on 
the lowest branch of a 
spruce even when the 
spaniels were snuffling 
around; unmoved, it 
would look down at 
them, never batting an 
eyelid. 

Such indifference to 
danger, needless to say, 
is exceptional. In the 
ordinary way the birds 
wait until you are 
almost on them before 
making a dash for it; 
and when they do it is 
hard to say whether you 
or they are the more 
surprised. A violent 
crashing of sticks, a 
bulky shape hurtling 
off through the tree 
tops, and the cock of the 
woods is gone. That is 


TYPICAL CAPERCAILLIE COUNTRY IN WEST STIRLINGSHIRE 


the trouble with capercaillie: you can see them 
a hundred times and still feel that you are little 
the wiser. 

Though the sight of the wood grouse never 
fails to thrill, it has to be confessed that his way 
of life is rather dull. He has his favourite trees, 
one for roosting (with a pile of cigarette-sized 
droppings beneath it), and another for sitting 1 
during the day. Most of his time is spent aloft 
snipping away at pine needles or doing nothing 
in particular. He is a bit of a hermit, too, for 
though the hens and young birds of the year 
remain together until late autumn, the cocks 
often prefer to keep themselves apart. 

Once disturbed, he has a habit of standing 
erect on the top of the tallest tree. The feathers 
hang loose at his throat, like a goat’s beard, 
and when the sun catches it his breast is glossed 


with peacock green. The horny hook of his bill 


and the set of the head are reminiscent of an 


eagle rather than a game-bird. In a good light 


he looks slate grey, not black, with a conspicu- 
ous white spot on the shoulder. Statuesque, he 


will stand like this for an hour at a time, the 


very picture of suspicion. 


| 


Some of these look-out trees are easily 


identified by their peculiar shape—the way the 
upper branches are bent over to form bare plat- 


forms and open spaces among the foliage. It is. 
evidence of this kind which often leads the. 


silviculturist to accuse the capercaillie of 


inflicting serious damage to growing timber. It! 
is said, moreover, that the birds nip out the’ 


terminal shoots of soft-wood saplings, causing 


them to die off or become malformed. Seeing) 


how limited the caper’s range of action is (it 
must have old trees within easy flying distance) 
it seems unlikely that it can be much of a 
menace in the extensive new plantations which 
now cover large areas of the Highlands. In any 
case, the proportion of trees affected must be 
insignificant. 

Capercaillies are by no means restricted to 
conifers, of course. Though their staple diet: 
consists of pine needles, they vary it with such 
items as bilberry leaves, birch buds, grasses and 
lichen. In summer they spend whole days on 
the ground, grazing in the heather clearings or: 
grubbing about in the undergrowth, and I have 
often flushed them from the mounds of wood ants. 

While the antics of tHe blackcock at the lek 
have frequently been photographed and filmed, 
few observers have studied the courtship dis-— 
play of the cock capercaillie in Scotland. 
Normally he is an extraordinarily silent bird. 
Only towards the end of April does he try out 
his cacophonous “song.’’ Prominent on his 
look-out tree, he stands uncertain when or 
how to begin. Then, clearing his throat like 


‘ 

one on the point of making an after-dinner 
ech, he mutters to himself “kek, kék kek”’ 
stops, evidently at a loss. Lunga pausa as 
musicians say. With his wings held loose 
his sides and his turkey-cock tail arched, he 
ies again: “kek kék, krik krék, krik’’—and 
ain the clock stops ticking. This time he 
uts several minutes before renewing the 
tempt, and at last get it off his chest: ‘kek 
k kikkék kikkék,” a gobble, a glug, followed 
7 an explosive “‘ whoosh.’’ The opening state- 
ent is deliberate, the rest so run together and 
articulate as to make any attempt at a 
lonetical rendering impossible. The “glug,” 
r instance, sounds like bath-water going down 
plug-hole at an incredible rate, and the final 
whoosh’ resembles the noise of some heavy 
dy, like a polar bear, splashing into a swim- 

ing pool. 

Supposedly extinct by the end of the 18th 
ntury, the capercaillie was reintroduced in 
arthshire in 1837, so successfully that in the 
xt 40 years it spread to most parts of its 
rmer breeding range. Since the ’80’s the 
lvance has continued, though at a much 
ywer rate. With new plantations growing fast, 
further increase in numbers seems tolerably 
sured, though there are still places where 
pers are either rare or non-existent, and a 
unty-by-county comparison of the present 
sition with that given in Harvie-Brown’s 
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monograph 70 years ago shows that the limits 
of the advance had already been reached ‘before 
the end of last century and that several of the 
places then occupied have since been abandoned. 

Capercaillies must have peace and quiet. 
Big woods, with plenty of open spaces where 
the heather grows waist-high and thick under- 
growth provides cover, are ideal for them. 
Unfortunately, this sort of terrain is far from 
being ideal for the human observer, and for the 
bird-photographer it is very nearly impossible. 
For the shooting man, too, the capercaille pre- 
sents a ticklish problem unless, of course, he is 
lucky enough to live in Aberdeenshire, where 
the birds are numerous and can be driven on to 
the guns. That so large a bird should be able to 
escape detection may seem incredible, but when 
it comes to avoiding danger capercaillies know a 
thing or two, as the following incident will 
show. 

Recently I was invited to an organised 
pheasant shoot on an estate where capercaillies, 
if not actually plentiful, are doing quite well. 
Sharp at two, the party moved off from the 
farm-yard: 12 guns, as many ladies armed with 
shooting-sticks, and a veritable army of beaters. 
The colonel, true to his calling, arranged his 
ambush with precision and give his last-minute in- 
structions. Presently the beaters could be heard 
approaching and the first pheasant rocketed 
over the clearing, too high for Number Six, who 
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nevertheless let fly at it with both barrels. A 
second and a third followed, folding up in mid- 
air and thumping into the bracken. Away to 
the left, a whistle shrilled as six greyhens 
bustled out of the larch covert. Soon the guns 
were spitting and banging all along the line and 
the pheasants dropping thick and fast. A wood- 
cock, half fuddled with sleep, presumably, 
started up in front and paid the penalty. I was 
stationed to one side, hoping to get a flight-shot 
(photographic) of the capercaillie as they broke 
cover. None did. 

Eventually the party moved on to the next 
station and the battue was resumed. Again, not 
a single capercaillie presented itself. By this 
time the afternoon was fading. Disappointed, 
I made my excuses and returned to the farm- 
yard where the cars were parked. And there, 
like Milton’s cormorant sitting on the Tree of 
Life, surveying the world from the topmost 
bough of a Douglas fir, was a cock capercaille. 
In the next tree were two hens. Stiffly alert, 
they listened to the distant gunfire and made 
no attempt to move as I approached. Knowing 
birds! Where they had hidden themselves all 
the afternoon was anybody’s guess. Outlined 
against a leaden sky, they were little more than 
silhouettes. The light was hopeless, but the 
resulting photograph is one which I prize as 
highly as any other: a poor thing, admittedly, 
but my own. 


THE ACCOLADE OF GREATNESS 


A Golf Commentary by P. A. WARD-THOMAS 


~ WAS looking through some photographs 

recently and came upon one which I had 
~ seen nowhere else. It is a picture of three 
en in middle age looking like prosperous 
ecutives, which indeed they are. But these 
e no ordinary men, for at one time in their 
res they reached the absolute summit of 
hievement. Their names are R. T. Jones, 
ene Sarazen and Ben Hogan. 

If there is a ready criterion of undying 
stinction in golf, a test so supreme and search- 
g that a man, after passing it, may say like 
‘olsey “‘I have touched the highest point of all 
y greatness’, then I think it must be the win- 
ng of the British and American Open Champ- 
nships in the same summer. For this demands 
a man that he shall defeat most of the finest 
ayers in the world twice in conditions which 
ay be as different as Hoylake is from Inter- 
chen and Carnoustie from Oakmont. From 
rd shining turf of the linksland to the lush 
ass of an American park; from a large to a 
nall ball; from humid heat perhaps to cold rain 
1d wind; and from watered: greens to surfaces 
ce ice. All these things will examine his 
chnique, his range of strokes, his touch in 
ipping and his putting to its very limits. 
our rounds of medal play will tax his endur- 
ice and consistency of striking, and most of all 
ie thought of winning will search any weakness 
_his temperament, any frailty in his heart— 
ie thought not only of winning one champion- 
lip, which yearly takes its toll, but two in 
le same season and of being able to claim 
lereafter that at this moment in history he is 
ie finest golfer in the world, and that in history 
1¢ moment will be enshrined for ever. 


An Imperishable Legend 

Even now, when a generation and more 
ive gone, imagination still reels at the career of 
ones, the name which to many golfers is only a 
gend, but a legend which will never perish and 
ill remain unchallenged for so long as golf is 
layed. I am not going into a recital of all his 
lampionships: the bare facts themselves are 
ficient for wonder, let alone the manner of 
leir making. Within the space of eight years, 
om 1923 to 1930, he competed 21 times in the 
mateur and Open Championships of Britain 
nd the United States. He won 13 of them and 
as runner-up in several others. No golfer 
as achieved or is ever likely to achieve such 
amd over all the world for as long as 
e . 

In 1926 Jones became the first of this tiny 
mmpany to win both Opens. Everyone knows 
1¢ story of Lytham, but it will stand the telling 

more: of how with nine holes to go Jones 


was two strokes behind his partner Al Watrous, 
but had got these back by the 71st tee; and of 
the wonderful shot from one of those bunkers 
within the elbow of the seventeenth hole—170 
yards blind over a wilderness of sand and scrub 
to the heart of the green. There never was a 
greater stroke in a crisis, and it startled poor 
Watrous into taking three putts and losing the 
championship. Within a few weeks one of that 
multitudinous family, the Turnesas, led Bobby 
by four strokes with only nine holes to play at 
Columbus in the American Championship. Once 
again the fabulous ability to win under the 
severest pressure brought Jones in with a stroke 
to spare and he had now done something no 
golfer had ever done before. But all this was 
dwarfed by the “impregnable quadrilateral” 
four years later, when he won the Amateur and 
Open Championships of both countries. 


In the Land of Hiawatha 

One morning last summer I made a little 
pilgrimage from Minneapolis to Interlachen, for 
it was on this charming course in the land of 
Hiawatha that Jones won the third of these 
championships. And as we came to the ninth 
hole it was easy to imagine the scene as it must 
have been when he played it in the second round. 
Before the green is a huge pond, about a hun- 
dred yards across, and even after a very long 
drive a full shot is needed to carry it. From a 
tight lie Jones hit his spoon thin. The ball flew 
towards the water and a six or worse seemed 
inevitable. They will tell you at Interlachen, 
and the story generally is accepted, that the 
ball hit a lily pad and bounced from it to 
safety. But O. B. Keeler, the faithful Boswell 
who wrote so lovingly of all the triumphs of 
Jones, says that it struck the water twice, 
skimmed like a stone from the surface and 
finished short of the green. Jones made his 
four, and two, perhaps three strokes had been 
saved. Upon such miracles does the course of 
destiny stand. The following day he won the 
championship by two strokes. A few weeks 
later the last of his worlds was conquered; the 
journey to Olympus was complete, and he 
hastened to his setting. 

American golfers invaded Britain every 
summer in the years between the wars, and one 
of the most faithful attenders upon the Open was 
Gene Sarazen. But not until his fifth or sixth 
visit did he fulfil his heart’s desire, and then at 
Prince’s in 1932 he showed the field a clean pair 
of heels and won pulling up. When only a week 
or so later at Fresh Meadow he was seven 
strokes behind coming to the ninth hole in the 
third round of the American Championship, his 
dream must have seemed impossibly remote. 
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But the Latin in Sarazen’s soul was swift to 
respond to inspiration, and suddenly it came, A 
good putt went down for a two at the ninth and 
Jones, who was watching, likened the effect 
upon Sarazen to a galvanic charge. 

Gone immediately was the defensive golf, 
so alien to his temperament, which Sarazen had 
been playing, and in history there has never 
been a finer sustained finish by an Open cham- 
pion than that which followed. He came home in 
32, went round in 66 after lunch, won the 
championship by three shots and had played the 
last 28 holes in 100 strokes. This truly was the 
stuff of greatness. 


Supreme in his Time 

It is impossible and unfair to compare the 
golfers of one generation with those of another, 
and conjecture as to whether Jones or Hogan 
was the greatest of the century is useless. Each 
in his own time was supreme beyond possible 
contradiction, and no one can do more than 
that. And if there can never be another year 
like 1930 was for Jones, then 1953 for Hogan 
was its nearest approach. I remember my own 
anxiety that this man, who had become legend- 
ary, should play in the British Open. It had 
long been obvious that he was the greatest 
American golfer since Jones and, apart from the 
longing to see him play, there was an intense 
desire for the fitness of things to be observed. 
We felt, with Sarazen, who never tired of saying 
so, that no one could be granted the final 
accolade of greatness until he had won both 
championships. 

At last in 1953 Hogan came to Britain. 
This was an incomparable year for him. In the 
spring he won the Masters at Augusta for the 
second time. His total of 274 was five strokes 
lower than any winning score before or since. 
The American Open, after a close duel with 
Snead for three rounds, became a procession in 
his pursuit and he won by six strokes; and then 
came Carnoustie. That Championship is a story 
unto itself and cannot be told now, but again I 
remember how inevitable his victory seemed, 
although he was never ahead until the last 
round, and how I prayed that it should come to 
pass. It would have been awfully hard to 
explain his defeat and he was so immeasurably 
the finest player that the thought of his being 
beaten was intolerable. All the world knows 
that he won, although perhaps less easily than 
his golf deserved. I shall never forget that last 
evening as he came to the final hole and a great 
silence fell upon the thousands awaiting the 
moment of tribute. I can see him now bowing 
impassively, a slight grey figure humble in the 
presence of history. 
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1.—ALSCOT FROM ACROSS THE RIVER STOUR. The north wing of 1750-2 on the left, with the addition of 1762-5 to the right 


ALSCOT PARK, WARWICKSHIRE—I 


Built in two stages between 1750 and 1765 by the antiquary and politician James West, Alscot Park is a remarkable 
example of early Rococo Gothic. Its history is documented by an extensive series of original bills, letters and drawings. 


people began to chafe under the rigid 

discipline of English Palladianism. The 
restraint and gravity of the square porticoed 
block; the decorous splendour of the great hall 
and the long suite of reception rooms; strict 
obedience to rule and precedence, with scholarly 
quotations from Inigo Jones and Palladio: 
these were all very fine in their way, but it is 
hard to be well-behaved all the time, and, 
though the authority of Palladio as a kind of 
architectural headmaster was not seriously 
questioned, there was more and more an 


r | VOWARDS the middle of the 18th century 


inclination, so to speak, to escape into the 
backyard for a few minutes and cock snooks. 
One result of this was the appearance of 
Rococo ornament in England; although fagades 
never began to curve and wriggle in the way of 
those on the Continent, strict Palladian 
elevations are often found to hide fireplaces, 
mirrors and ceilings of extravagant Rococo. A 
second and parallel result was the sudden 
popularity of.the Gothic and Chinese styles. 
For these there were no known laws; nobody 
knew anything about them; and whoever 
embarked on these uncharted and delightful 


2,.—THE SMALL DINING-ROOM IN THE NORTH WING 


ZN 


By MARK GIROUARD 


seas was his own master, who could, if ‘he 
wanted, make his own rules, or go off on the 
wildest escapades into fantasy. In fact, 18th- 
century Gothic had to begin with only a light- 
hearted connection with the genuine style. It 
was reaily no more than an English variant on 
the Rococo, and the double curve of the ogee 
arch, as being the feature of Gothic that came 
nearest to Rococo, was seized on in the 18th 
century and put to every possible use. 

This new style of decoration was perhaps 
first introduced by William Kent, in the addi- 
tions and alterations he made for Henry 
Pelham to Esher Place, Surrey, c. 1730, and in 
various later works, such as the wings he added 
to Rousham Hall, Oxfordshire, 1738-41, for 
Kent, although the official architect and 
decorator of the Palladian movement, was in the 
curious position of being at heart a deviationist 
from the creed he and his friends dictated. His 
example was followed with such enthusiasm by 
carpenters and small builders that Gothic very 
soon became déclassé; Lord Chesterfield sneered 
at it as a vulgar style; “carpenter's Gothic” 
became a term of abuse; and gentlemen tended 
to hesitate before they soiled their hands with it. 
Even so, around 1745 Lord Dacre started 
gothicising Belhus House in Essex, and Sander- 
son Miller, a Warwickshire country squire and 
amateur architect, his house at Radway Grange. 
In 1748 was the beginning of what was to be a 50- 
year orgy of Gothic at Sir Roger Newdigate’s 
house at Arbury, in Warwickshire. In 1749 
Horace Walpole decided to ‘“‘build a little 
Gothic castle’ on the Thames at Strawberry 
Mill, by Twickenham. And in 1750 James West, 
antiquary and Joint Secretary to the Treasury, 
began to alter and rebuild in the Gothic style 
the little manor house he had bought the year 
before at Alscot, near Stratford-on-Avon. 

The manor of Alscot had passed through 
an enormous number of hands in the centuries 
before it was acquired by West. At least eight 
different families had lived on it since the 12th 
century up to 1539, when it went to John 
Dudley, later Duke of Northumberland. He 
sold it almost at once to a certain Thomas 
Hunckes. By the end of the 16th century it had 
passed from the Hunckes to the Bartletts, 


which family it was 
ught in 1608 by Sir Hugh 
fawne, a wealthy London 
ntner. In 1610 he leased it 
a local yeoman, Richard 
nith. When Smith’s lease 
pired, in 1626, Sir Hugh’s 
n, Sit Richard Brawne, 
me to live at Alscot; but he 
his turn let it, shortly after 
e beginning of the Civil War, 
another yeoman family, the 
ilwards. The manor then 
issed by marriage in 1659 
9m the Brawnes to the 
atriets, a very old Glouces- 
rshire family who came from 
e adjoming property of 
hitchurch. The last male 
ir of this family, Richard, 
ed in 1744, and Alscot was 
it up for sale, and bought by 
mes West in 1749 from 
ichard’s brother-in-law, John 
we, along with the adjacent 
anors of Preston and Whit- 
rch. 

The house that resulted 
the end of these intermin- 
le changes survives to-day, 
ough refaced and remod- 
led, in the long low wing that 
retches northwards at right 
les from the main block 
‘igs. 1 and 10) and forms the 
wright stroke of a T plan. It 

hard to say when or by 
hom this house was built. 
few old windows that sur- 
ve suggest, if anything, an 
tly-17th-century date; but 
aditionally part of the house 
far older, and as there has been a house on 
€ manor since the 12th century, it may be 
at portions of a medizval building are 
corporated in the existing walls. As a whole 
e house was probably the result of a long 
ocess of patching, adding and altering, 
ushing with embellishments by a Richard 
arriet (father of the last of the line), c. 1720-30. 
ccording to Canon Bloom’s History of 
reston-upon-Stour (1896) his arms were over 
e original doorway; and a few fragments of 
‘th-century joinery inside the bay windows, 
ong with the panelling and fireplace in the 
tle dining-room (Fig. 2), may date from his 
me. 


—ONE OF A PAIR OF MID-18th-CENTURY MAHOGANY CHAIRS IN THE LIBRARY. 


IN THE LIBRARY. For this John Cobb was paid £16 in 1766 
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Certainly it was a house of small size and 
no pretension whose main charm was its 
position on the banks of the River Stour. James 
West’s wife, writing to her brother, described 
it in an optimistic moment as “‘the comicallest 
little house you ever saw,” though elsewhere she 
says more flatly that “‘the house itself is very 
bad and old.”’ At any rate in 1750 West started 
to convert it from what was little more than a 
manor farm into a bijou residence, suitable as a 
summer retreat from his town house in Covent 
Garden. His alterations were at first only on a 
small scale; the present main block was, as we 
shall see, added 12 years later. He clearly had, 
at this stage, no intention of building himself 


3.—THE LIBRARY IN THE NORTH WING. The ceiling was probably inserted c. 1840 


a country seat (which would have demanded 
something far more imposing and formal), but 
was working in the light-hearted spirit of a rich 
man running himself up a week-end cottage. 
Hence the choice of Gothic: Alscot was to be a 
toy, and West’s state of mind in building it was 
probably similar to that of Horace Walpole, 
who at much the same time was converting into 
a Gothic villa his farm at Strawberry Hill... 
“‘a, little plaything house that I got out of Mrs. 
Chenevix’s toy-shop . the prettiest bauble 
you ever saw.” 

For the design of his alterations West 
went not to an architect of distinction but 
to a partnership of two London master-builders, 


(Right) 5.—A CHEST-OF-DRAWERS 
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6.—THE STAIRCASE IN THE NORTH WING 


both carpenters by origin, with a yard in 
Brook Street, Grosvenor Square, John Phillips 
and George Shakespear. Phillips had contracted 
in 1742 to execute the carpentry in the Rad- 
cliffe Camera at Oxford; the two together 
carried out demolitions at Audley End, Essex, 
around 1750; and in the ’50’s and ’60’s, at the 
same time as they were working at Alscot, they 
supplied the beautiful Classical book-cases and 
galleries in the library at Christ Church, Oxford, 
and did work for Lord Hertford at Ragley Hall, 
Warwickshire, and Lord Plymouth, probably at 
a now vanished house, Hewell Grange, Worcester- 
shire. Meanwhile Phillips, apparently on his 
own, was developing the sites along Charles 
Street, in Mayfair. There are at Alscot a con- 
siderable number of designs for the house, both 
executed and unexecuted, which are pretty 
certainly by either Phillips or Shakespear. 
There are also a great many letters and bills to 
do with its building and furnishing. As a result 
it is possible to follow its history with some 
accuracy and minuteness. 

On July 23, 1750, West’s agent, William 
Combe, wrote to his master: “Mr. Philips has 
been here and has taken a peticular Survey of 


the House as farr as You propose to alter and 
from the Idea he had of it . . . he intends to 
waite on you Directly with his Schems.”’ Actual 
work on the alterations does not seem to have 
started until December 22 of that year; it went 
on until October 7, 1752, and John Phillips was 
paid £2,095 16s. in all. Shakespear is first 
mentioned in 1755, but there is little doubt that 
Phillips was in fact acting jointly with him 
from the beginning. The mason’s work was 
sublet to the Woodward family, Thomas, 
Edward, and Richard, who are paid for “work 
done by the orders of Mr. Phillips.” These 
Woodwards were a locally eminent family of 
master-masons and quarry-owners, from Chip- 
ping Campden in Gloucestershire; they, and 
their extremely interesting work for West on 
the church at Preston, will be consideerd in 
more detail in a third article on Alscot. 

The alterations to the exterior in these 
years consisted in adding battlements through- 
out; altering most of the windows and giving 
them Gothic ogee arches; refacing the walls; 
and building a new block on a slightly lower 
level at the north end, with a three-storey bay 
window looking straight on to the river. Some 


at any rate of the four li 
bays on the two long fr 
certainly existed before West 
day, and have what may | 
original stone mullioned wi 
dows in their lower storey 
but they too were thorough 
remodelled. It is these Goth 
bay windows which ' give fl 
north wing its character at 
charm. That on the nor 
rises tall and slender out > 
the waters of the Stour; whi 
the twin pairs on the east ar 
west sides, with their t 
battlements and miniatu 
scale, are pure doll’s-hou 
architecture or like litt 
pieces of cabinet-work, — 
that one is not surprised — 
hear that it was a carpent 
who designed them. Bs: 

Inside, these windows a 
again one of the nicest fe 
tures of this part of Alscc 
Upstairs they make charmi 
little lantern-like alcoves’ 
light the bedrooms, and doy 
in the living-rooms they for 
deep recesses for windo' 
seats. None of the rooms 
this wing of the house is’ 
any great size; they a 
delightfully unpretentious a1 
intimate. These are the roor 
in which the family ha 
always lived, as opposed 
the grander state rooms on t 
south front. But they ha’ 
been a good deal altered sin 
the 1750s. In the library, f 
instance (Fig. 3), lit by t 
two bay windows on the west side of the hous 
the bookcases formerly had latticed doors wi 
ogee arched heads; and the ceiling, picked o 
in gilt, green and red, is probably an inserti 
of c. 1840, when, as will be seen, much wo: 
was done about the house. 

The library is filled with excellent furnitu1 
Of this the most prominent is certainly t 
Régence French writing-table with its magni 
cent ormolu fittings and a really genero 
expanse of table top on which corresponden 
can spread themselves to their heart’s conte 
Less spectacular, but of great interest to ft 
furniture historian, is the chest of drawe 
which adjoins it (Fig. 5). This must be t 
“extra fine wood Commode chest of drawe 
with large Handsome wrought furniture, go 
brass locks, etc’’ for which John Cobb was pa 
£16 by West in 1766. Of John Cobb J. T. Smi 
gives a vivid picture in his Nollekens and H 
Times (Vol. II, p. 243, 1828 ed.), where ~ 
describes him as “that singularly haugh 
character . . . one of the proudest men 
England . . . in full dress of the most ‘supe 
and costly kind, strutting through his worksho 
giving orders to his men.”’’ George III employ: 


7.—THE GROUND-FLOOR PLAN’ OF ALSCOT. (Right) 8—A DESIGN AT ALSCOT. Probably by John Phillips or George Shakespe: 


The north end of the north wing, with additions never carried out 
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9.—THE ENTRANCE FRONT OF THE SOUTH WING, 1762-5 


1a great deal and “‘smiled at his pomposity,”’ 
hough he once administered him a crushing 
1 well-deserved snub. Cobb left twenty 
yusand pounds in trust in his will “‘to support 
name of Cobb as a private gentleman.”’ But 
wever inflated a little man he may have been 
furniture is of very high quality. Up till 
35 he was in partnership with William Vile, 
» of the most eminent of English 18th- 
tury furniture-makers, and this Alscot piece 
st be among the first which he made when 
set up on his own. Documented furniture by 
n is extremely rare; the only surviving pieces 
which bills exist are a commode and stand 
Corsham Court, Wiltshire, made in 1772. 
ese are in the full French style, elaborately 
1 beautifully inlaid with flowers and gar- 
ds. The Alscot commode chest .is equally, 
ugh more quietly, French, with delicately 
pentine lines and bronze handles and locks 
orned with sprays of leaves. 


Across the door from this chest of drawers is 
somewhat similar but plainer one, also of 
ench shape and with ormolu fittings; this is 
Ibably the “Neate French Commode Bor- 
Pd with Brasse Furniture and Ornaments 
mpleate’’ which another eminent firm, Ince 
d Mayhew, supplied to Alscot for £12 in.1766, 
mg with a good deal of other furniture. Also 
the library is a pair of mahogany chairs 
ig. 4), of the usual mid-18th-century form, but 
ecially fine and elaborate specimens of their 
ss, with shells carved on the middle of the 
rons, and sprays of oak-leaves and acorns on 
> legs. 

But it is the staircase (Fig. 6) which is the 
yecial delight of this wing of Alscot, and one 
lich comes now as a complete surprise; for 
ving crossed the main staircase of the house, 
d found to one’s disappointment that it has 
en spoilt in the 19th century, one goes through 
lark lobby and comes suddenly into this little 
asterpiece of light-hearted and holiday Rococo 
were the bold scrolls of the wrought-iron 
lustrade are exquisitely echoed by the gay 
irling and flickering of the plasterwork. I 
ve not been able to find a specific bill for the 
mwork, though much of the smith’s work at 
is time was done by a certain Mr. Tissell. But 
e plasterwork (recently and most effectively 
inted white on a light blue background) is by 
\bert Moor, who appears again in 1755 as 
asterer for Sir Roger Newdigate’s Gothic 
rary at Arbury Hall, Warwickshire, and who 
30 (according to Gordon Nares in his articles 
| Arbury, Country Lirer, October, 1953) 
arked for Sanderson Miller at Radway Grange 
the same county. He thus forms an interest- 
g link between three of these early Revival 
uses, 

From early on James West seems to have 
ntemplated further enlargements of his little 


q 


house at Alscot. On November 12, 1753, his 
mason Edward Woodward wrote to him: “I saw 
Mr. Phillips and he gave me orders to go on 
working of ye ston for ye great building .. . he 
told me he yould weigt on you as soon as he 
came to Towne and then he yould send me 
directions for ye molds, likewise ye plan and 
Elivation of ye fabrik.’’ This would seem to 
have to do with an addition that was never 
carried out; and further plans for an extension, 
made in 1756, also came to nothing. A pretty 
design at Alscot, showing the river front with 
wings added to either side (Fig. 8), may be 
connected with these schemes. However, the 
years after 1752 were, in fact, occupied by peri- 
pheral works: the decorating and part rebuild- 
ing of the neighbouring parish church of 
Preston-on-Stour and the erection of various 
little buildings scattered over the park and 
garden, including a hothouse built by Phillips 
and Shakespear in 1753, and a rotunda and 
obelisk designed by Edward Woodward in 
1757. The rotunda and obelisk have vanished; 
the hothouse, partly in a pleasant but rather 
thin Gothic, survives. 

In 1762 James West gave up his important 
position as Joint Secretary to the Treasury. It 
was perhaps as a result of retirement that he 
finally decided to set up on a full scale as a 
country gentleman, and to enlarge Alscot to a 
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house of ample though not enormous dimen- 
sions. He may have wavered as to whether, 
for this more portentous building, to continue 
in the Gothic style, for there are at Alscot 
designs, unsigned and undated, but possibly 
belonging to this period, for a conventional 
Classic mansion. But the new building as 
erected (Fig. 9) is still Gothic, and similar in 
detail to the north wing, although strictly sym- 
metrical and inflated to a more dignified scale. 
The result is not altogether a success; the 
nursery charm of the earlier wing has vanished, 
and there is, rather too obviously, a conven- 
tional Classical house lurking behind the Gothic 
disguise. Moreover, the octagonal buttresses 
with their quatrefoils and ogee niches, charming 
though they are in themselves, are not quite 
big or bold enough to relieve the facade from 
a certain tameness. On the other hand there 
is no doubt that this main block has lost a 
great deal through having its original small 
panes (which now survive only in a few false 
windows) replaced in the 19th century by 
plate glass. 

This new wing was once more the result of 
a partnership between the London _ builders, 
Philips and Shakespear, and the local mason 
Edward Woodward. On July 17, 1762, West’s 
agent, James Allen, wrote to say that, the 
foundations of the new work were ready cleared 
“as far as Mr. Shakespear ordered. I hear 
Mr. Philips is in the Contrie and is gone to 
Raglie and hops to have him hire on his Return 
to town. Mr. Woodward has some hands in 
Readiness to begin as soon as Mr. Philips will 
set out the work.’’ Work on the stonework 
started almost immediately and the shell of the 
house was well under way by the end of the 
year. 

One of the variant designs preserved at 
Alscot shows the main front with two big semi- 
octagonal bay-windows carried up as lanterns 
above the parapet. It seems probable that these 
were at any rate partly built, and then replaced 
by the present unwindowed pinnacles; for there 
was correspondence at the turn of the year 
about what are called the “front bows’? which 
after some discussion were pulled down and 
re-erected to a new plan in March, 1763, to the 
accompaniment of a gentle grumble from James 
Allan: “I am glad to here that your hon’r 
and Mr. Philips have fixed Every thing with 
regard to the new building, that there may 
be no more alterations, which are very hurt- 
ful after any piece of work of that size is 
begun.” 

In the early months of 1763, even before 
the outside had been completed, West pushed 
on with the decoration of the interior rooms. 
These were substantially completed by the end 
of 1766, and will be described in ensuing 


ticles, f 
ae (To be continued) 


10.—ALSCOT FROM THE SOUTH-EAST 
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THE RILEY TWO-POINT-SIX <= 3) 5. cason GIBSON 


r NHE latest Riley, which succeeds the Riley 
Pathfinder, is a car of individuality and 
character and is an example of the central- 

ising policy to be expected in such a large 

organisation as the British Motor Corporation. 

In place of the twin-camshaft, overhead-valve, 

four-cylinder engine of 2,442 c.c. previously 

used, the Two-Point-Six has the six-cylinder 
engine of 2,639 c.c. capacity common to other 

B.M.C. products, including the Wolseley Six- 

Ninety. This mechanical change has caused the 

loss of some character and speed, but has 

brought the benefits of smoother and more 
refined running. 

The engine has pushrod-operated valves 
and gives a total power output of 101 brake 
horse power, four horse power more than when 
used in the Wolseley Six-Ninety. Full use has to 
be made of the gearbox to get the best from the 
car, as the power output at low engine speeds is 
on the low side for immediate top-gear accelera- 
tion, especially as the car weighs 31 cwt. The 


compression ratio is 8.3 to 1, which makes the 
use of premium fuel necessary. The gearing is 
such that an engine speed of 1,000 r.p.m. gives 


would be helpful. The minor controls are con- 
veniently spaced, and confusion between them 
is almost impossible after only a few moments’ 
experience. The lighting switch is rather in- 
definite in its action, being of the pull-and- 
twist type. The speedometer and revolution 
counter are large and placed in front of the 
driver, but the other instruments are spread 
out too much and as a result the cubby hole is 
much too small for the average motorist’s pur- 
poses, particularly during long-distance touring. 
When radio is fitted the controls are mounted 
directly in front of the passenger and too far 
from the driver. The internal finish of the body- 
work gives an impression of luxury, but the com- 
fort of the bench-type seat fitted to the car 
tested could be improved. The seat is cut away 
to allow for the gear lever, which detracts from 
support, and one has the feeling of falling side- 
ways, even when taking left-hand corners at 
reasonable speeds. The width of the bonnet, 
which prevents the driver from seeing the near- 
side wing, gives one the impression that the car 
is bigger than it is, and this feeling is increased 
by the shallowness of the rear window, which 


THE RILEY TWO-POINT-SIX. It can cruise at up to 80 m.p.h. 


a road speed of 20.4 m.p.h.; this high ratio in- 
dicates that the car will be capable of effortless 
high-speed cruising and helps to explain why 
use of the gear lever is essential. The maximum 
horse power is delivered at 4,500 r.p.m., but the 
engine can be run up to over 5,000 r.p.m. with- 
out any signs of distress. 

The Riley retains a separate boxed chassis 
frame; the suspension follows general practice in 
having wishbones and torsion bars at the front 
and semi-elliptic laminated leaf springs at the 
rear. The braking system is most effective. It 
is the latest Lockheed self-adjusting system, 
with hydraulic operating cylinders of unequal 
diameter in each front drum, the larger ones 
operating the trailing shoes; the front drums are 
larger than the rear drums. A vacuum-operated 
servo motor supplements the driver’s pedal 
effort, and this assistance is given without a 
sudden change in resistance from the pedal. 
The hand-brake lever is of pistol-grip type, 
awkwardly placed beneath the steering column. 
The position of the gear lever is unusual in that 
it is to the right of the driver’s seat, and the 
lever moves in a gate. The gate is not, however, 
attached to the chassis as in earlier days, but is 
fixed to the gearbox and moves about with it. 
The lever is slightly on the short side, but addi- 
tional length would interfere with entry to the 
driving seat. The gate is wide and the sideways 
movement of the lever not as light as it might 
be; as a result changing from second to third is 
not easy. 

The foot controls are well placed and 
spaced, but more room to rest the left foot 


makes accurate reversing more difficult than is 
usual. The luggage boot is of large size, but this 
has been obtained to some extent by decreasing 
the knee-room’ for the rear. passengers. 

The six-cylinder engine is remarkably 
smooth in its operation—so smooth that one 
almost gets the impression that it is lacking 
in power. The engine starts easily with only the 
slightest use of the choke control, which can be 
returned to normal almost at once. The gear 
ratios are such that one is clearly intended to use 
first gear to get away from rest; there is slight 
judder if the car is moved on second gear. Even 
during the first few miles of driving in town 
traffic the excellence of the new braking system 
was obvious. Little effort was required to 
obtain maximum braking from any speed, and 
the brakes were pleasantly progressive. Brak- 
ing was consistent and, in spite of attempts 
to fade the brakes, there was no sign of 
fading throughout my test. I was not so pleased 
with the steering on the car tested. Four turns 
of the wheel are required from lock to lock; 
with this ratio between the steering and the 
front wheels one would expect lightness of con- 
trol, instead of which the steering is heavy. 
Reversing and manceuvring the car in confined 
spaces becomes an irksome task. Drivers who 
are accustomed to controlling a car gently and 
sensitively would find the Riley tiring. 

Because the steering is both low-geared and 
heavy, driving the car fast on other than wide 
main roads requires considerable concentration. 
The suspension, however, prevents roll on cor- 
ners and the general ride is satisfactory, 


although the comfort in the front seats : 
appreciably higher than that in the rear. Becaus 
of the dished steering wheel the switch for 
traffic indicators, which is mounted on | 
steering wheel boss, is rather awkward to ust 
and the warning light for the trafficators ; 
hidden behind the steering column. Driving i 
rain on one occasion revealed that the winc 
screen wipers do not wipe a satisfactory area i 
front of the passenger. Because of the smoot! 
ness and silence of the engine one is rather mi 
led regarding the performance, but this | 
satisfactorily high, especially when the car | 
being used on fast straight main roads. Th 
cruising speed can be anything up to 80 m.p1 
and third gear gives useful acceleration to mot 
than 70 m.p.h., which can be helpful when on 
is passing a stream of traffic. . 

The headlights, and the auxiliary lights— 
one a long-range and the other a fog light—a 
good. The dipping switch for the headlight 
takes the form of a flexible arm mounted on th 
steering column, but this is so placed that th 
driver’s right knee may inadvertently move th 
switch and so put the lights to full beam and caus 
inconvenience to others. There is a courtes 
light above each rear door which comes 0 
when the door is opened, and a map-readin 
light is provided on the fascia. The heatin 
system gives a good volume of air, but much ¢ 
it seems to be blown directly on to the driver 
ankles and little finds its way to the rear pa: 
sengers. Individual bucket seats are availabl 
which would be an improvement, in my opinio1 
as the bench-type seats allow sideways movemer 
of driver and passenger. The folding centr. 
arm-rest is little help in stopping this, as it is s 
high as to impede the driver’s left arm in norms 
steering movements. It is often, righth 
regarded as a compliment to the silence of a cé 
if one mentions the ticking of the dashboar 
clock; on the Riley it is the ticking of the petr 
pump in the luggage boot which is noticed b 
the rear passengers at low speeds. 

Mechanically the car is capable of carryin 
out long high-speed trips without fuss or appa: 
ent effort, and in an atmosphere of luxury an 

_comfort, but the quality of the car is reduced b 
some of the shortcomings I have mentione 
which tend to mar the pleasure of both driv 
and passengers. Motorists who are accustome 
to carrying out maintenance themselves will t 
disappointed to note that there are no few 
than seventeen points requiring lubricatic 
every 1,000 miles. Despite the car’s reduce 
power, as compared with the four-cylind 
Pathfinder, the acceleration from rest to & 
m.p.h. has been improved. Gentle driving at 
steady 50 m.p.h. gives a fuel consumption ‘ 
around 26 m.p.g., and driving more in keepin 
with the car’s performance increases the co1 
sumption to 20 m.p.g. or less. 


THE RILEY TWO-POINT-SIX 


Makers: The Riley Motor Co., Abingdon-on-Thame 


Berkshire. 
SPECIFICATION 
Price: £1,411 7s. Brakes Lockheed hydraul 
(including P.T. £471 7s.)| Suspension _Independe: 
Cubic capacity 2,639 c.c. (fron 
Bore and stroke Wheelbase 9 ft. 54 i 


79.4 x 88.9 mm. | Track (front) 4 ft. 62 in 


Cylinders Six} Track (rear) 4 ft. 64 in 
Valves Overhead | Overall length 15 ft. 54 im 
B.h.p. 101 at 4,500 r.p.m.| Overall width 5 ft. 7 in 
Carb. S.U | Overall height 5 ft. 1i 
Ignition Coil} Ground clearance 64 ix 
Oil filter Full-flow | Turning circle 374 | 
Ist gear 12.9 to 1| Weight 31 ew 
2nd gear 8.0 to 1| Fuel capacity 13 gall 
3rd gear 5.6 to 1 | Oil capacity 114 pin 
4th gear 3.9 to 1| Water capacity 24 pin 
Final drive Hypoid bevel | Tyres Dunlop 6.70 x | 
PERFORMANCE 
Acceleration Max. speed: 95.4 m.p. 
Top 3rd Petrol consumption: 

30-50 11.5 secs. 8.0 secs. 26 m.p.g. at averas 
40-60 12.8 secs. 8.9 secs. speed of 50 m.p. 
0-60 (all gears) 17.2 secs. 


BRAKES: 30 to 0 in 32 feet (95 per cent. efficiency) 


ment in A Portrait of Lord 

Nelson (Chatto and Windus, 
30s.) is that he has not only added a 
yorth-while biography to a character 
ybout whoman exceptional amount has 
wlready been written, but that he has 
nade the events and character of his 
story so vivid that the book can be read 
or the pleasure of narrative suspense 
ven though the plot, in almost every 
letail, is already known. The mount- 
ng climax to victory and death at 
[rafalgar is handled with the 
neasured skill of the last movement of 
. classical symphony. 

Mr. Warner has taken care to 
aint the portrait “warts and all.’’ It 
s often said that what made Nelson 
oved as well as admired by his con- 
emporaries above all other English- 
nen was that, alongside the brilliance 
ind the heroic qualities that made 
lim a great admiral, he displayed such 
imple and common weaknesses. The 
900k makes it clear that Nelson’s 
endency to make a fool of himself 
vith women, or to be made a fool of by 
hem, had been commented on by his 
ontemporaries long before he met 
vady Hamilton. The most striking 
haracteristic displayed in this bio- 
raphy, however, is Nelson’s un- 
wnical, almost boyish attitude to 
ory and renown—an attitude that 
ontinued unchanged throughout his 
ife. To his wife Fanny he wrote from 
Palermo: ‘‘I find it good to serve near 
lome; then a man’s fag and services 
ire easily seen—next to that is writing 
. famous account of your own actions.”’ 


() ren WARNER’S _achiev- 


Benjamin West’s Promise 


When he met the historical 
ainter, Benjamin Wést, he asked the 
rtist why he had done no more 
aintings like his Death of Wolfe. 
‘Because, my lord, there are no more 
ubjects,’’ said the painter simply. 
‘Damn it,’’ said Nelson, “I didn’t 
hink of that.’’ He then asked West 
o take a glass of champagne, the wine 
ie favoured. ‘‘My lord,’’ continued 
Vest, “I fear that your intrepidity 
nay yet furnish me with another such 
cene, and if it should, I shall certainly 
vail myself of it.’’ ‘“Will you?’’ asked 
Nelson, pouring out bumpers. ‘Will 
‘ou, Mr. West? Then I hope I shall 
lie in the next battle!’’ 

Though many of the sources are 
ecessarily familiar, Mr. Warner has 
lrawn on a quantity of new material, 
\otably Nelson’s journal of notes on 
he Baltic campaign. 


PRINTS OF SAILING SHIPS 
iy Sailing Ships, introduced by 

Oliver Warner (Ariel Press, 35s.), 
he publishers have assembled 12 
olour-plates of 19th-century ships, 
eproduced from contemporary aqua- 
ints and lithographs. Prints of this 
ype share a number of common 
haracteristics. They portray the 
eauty of the ships themselves in an 
ge when the sailing vessel reached 
he peak of its grace and efficiency; 
he prints, and the paintings after 
vyhich they were made, are often works 
f considerable artistic merit; and, in 
onformity with the taste and know- 
edge of the public for whom they 
yere produced, the pictures had to be 
ccurate in the details of hull and 
isging. 

The collection includes frigates, 
‘vhalers, slavers and clippers, and 
everal of them have notable histories. 
he Windsor Castle, built at Sunder- 
and in 1857, was dismasted and nearly 
ost in 1871. She was approaching 
‘ape Horn in a gale and snow when 
he main-mast was carried away, 
ringing the mizzen top with it. The 
assengers had to work the pumps for 
hany days, while the crew re-rigged 
he ship, less her main-mast. There is 
\ fine plate of the Taeping and the 
friel, winners of that celebrated 
ean race, the tea race of 1866, in 
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which 16 clippers took part. ‘“‘Gone,”’ 
wrote Conrad, ‘‘are the white-winged 
flock of clippers that lived in the 
boisterous, uncertain life of the winds, 
skimming big fortunes out of the foam 
of the seas,’’ but in these pages they 
live again. The book is admirably 
produced and printed on large pages. 


THE LEITHS OF LEITH HALL 


HE Leiths and their descendants, 

the Leith-Hays, have lived at 
Leith Hall in Aberdeenshire for more 
than three hundred years. It is a 
house of unusual interest, not only for 
what it now contains, but because its 
very architecture represents in little 
the history of Scotland during the 
past three or four centuries. It began, 
like many other Scottish houses in 
remote places, as a tall, four-square 
stronghold, with pepper-box turrets 
and nothing to speak of on the ground 
floor—a necessary precaution when 
life was taken more easily, and more 
often, than it is to-day. As security 


great events as the ’45, the Peninsular 
War, and the Indian Mutiny. Mrs. 
Leith-Hay herself contributes a final 
chapter on her husband and son. It is 
written bravely and affectionately, yet 
without a trace of self-pity, and few 
will be able to read without emotion 
its intimate details of the handsome 
young laird who died so full of promise 
at the age of 21. 


BOWMEN IN HISTORY 


HE revised interest in archery has 

not yet spread to this country with 
the enthusiasm that has marked its 
post-war progress in the United States, 
where there are said to be eight million 
bowmen, many of whom stalk game; 
but there are signs that the factors 
that caused the revival among Ameri- 
can townsmen may yet produce a 
similar result over here. Edmund 
Burke, in The History of Avychery 
(Heinemann, 25s.), displays the almost 
mystic devotion to the bow and arrow 
which has marked exponents of 
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unexpected in this of all books to find 
under A only Aiming, Anchor Point, 
Arm Guards, Arrows and Ascham. 
The problem of listing under some of 
the rarer letters has been easily 
solved; Q is for Quiver, of course, 
and Y for Yew. X has set the authors 
more of a task; the entry is, in fact, 
Xanthippe, whose connection with 
archery is obscure. Z is for Zen, which 
heads a short discourse on the 
Japanese ritual of bowmanship. 

The most important single entry 
is Shooting Technique. The technique 
here recommended is the Harpenden 
Style, a style basically Japanese, but 
“modified for Western archery by one 
of the authors of this book after two 
years’ study of the methods of 
Japanese archers. Why Japanese? 
Because they alone have an archery 
tradition unbroken for 1,200 years.”’ 
The book is admirably and lavishly 
illustrated with photographs and 


drawings, and should be of great value 
for all who are interested in the sport. 


THE TAEPING AND THE ARIEL IN THE GREAT TEA RACE OF 1866. Both docked in London on the 
same tide after a race from China of 99 days. An illustration in Sailing Ships, reviewed on this page 


grew, the house grew also, not only in 
ground plan, but in graciousness. One 
laird added the luxury of an oval 
room, probably designed by Adam. In 
Victorian times another added a 
music room. The south front sprouted 
an impressive new entrance hall with 
more pepper-pot turrets, the park 
began to show the influence of green 
fingers, until to-day the Hall is one of 
the most attractive places of pilgrim- 
age in the north of Scotland. Although 
it is still occupied, happily, by 
Mrs. Henrietta Leith-Hay, the last 
representative of her line, she has 
generously placed it in the keeping of 
the National Trust for Scotland, by 
whom it will be preserved as a 
memorial to a family who served their 
country with distinction and devotion. 

“Trustie to the end”’ is, indeed, 
the family motto, and that is the title 
Mrs. Leith-Hay has chosen for a his- 
tory of her forbears that was well 
worth writing, and is equally worth 
reading (Oliver and Boyd, 15s.). 
Unfortunately it was conceived in 
sadness, for she lost both her husband 
and her only son and heir in the first 
year of the war, but she set about the 
heavy task of going through the family 
papers with typical courage. From 
her notes Miss Marion Lochhead, a 
capable Scottish historian, has com- 
piled a narrative that throws memor- 
able sidelights not only on domestic 
life in a turbulent period but on such 


archery from the ancient Chinese 
down to Roger Ascham. Indeed, the 
book is not so much a history of 
archery as a potted history of man- 
kind,” seen through the eyes of an 
archer, and Mr. Burke clearly thinks 
that warfare has been a poor thing 
since gunpowder drove out the bow. 
He describes with relish and in detail 
the armies of Genghis Khan, each of 
whose warriors carried 60 arrows into 
battle—a prodigious fire-power when 
multiplied by many thousands of men 
—and the classic victories of the 
English longbow at Crecy, Poitiers and 
Agincourt. Perhaps even more inter- 
esting is his account of the sea-fight of 
Sluys in 1340, also won largely, 
according to him, by the English 
bowmen. On one or two other occas- 
ions his enthusiasm runs away with 
his scholarship, and he describes one 
of the more substantial figures in 
English history as ‘‘the legendary 
King Alfred.” 


A is for Archer 


Archery from A to Z, by Howard 
Wiseman and Fred Brundle (Faber, 
18s.), deals entirely with contemporary 
archery as a sport. The title is not 
merely a phrase indicating the com- 
pleteness of the handbook, but 
indicates that the contents are 
grouped in alphabetical order. To 
those brought up from infancy to 
believe that A is for Archer, it is 


FOR THE BOTANIST 

NOTABLE addition to our 

floras is Wild Flowers in Colour 
(Penguin Books, 17s. 6d.), with 
coloured illustrations of 564 different 
plants by E. Hahnewald. It is a 
version, with various changes and 
additions, of a Swedish publication. 
Short, concise descriptions of each 
plant illustrated have been provided 
in non-technical language by J. 
Hutchinson. The drawings are excel- 
lent, though without intimate detail; 
the printing is good almost through- 
out, and the colouring is remarkably 
subtle, though, inevitably perhaps, 
not quite perfect here and _ there. 
There is no key, but presumably the 
book is really designed for those who 
already know their way around the 
families. 

Wild Flowers of the British Isles, 
compiled by G. E. Kepps (Ward, 
Lock, 10s. 6d.), is an excellent child- 
ren’s flora, with over 240 coloured and 
100 black and white illustrations. The 
standard of the colour printing is not 
so high as in the Penguin volume, and 
the drawing is a little less incisive; 
but in the main the pictures and brief 
descriptions should permit quick 
identification of common flowers. I 
liked the botanical introduction, with 
sketches of plant structures, but I 
regret the absence of information 
about what constitutes a plant family. 

A. Je 
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WILD LIFE IN SOUTHERN AFRICA 


Written and Illustrated by J. C. HARRISON 


I: Northern Rhodesia there are three reserves = #7 \ / 


in the Luangwa River area:—the Luangwa 

valley north reserve, the Lukusuzi reserve, 
and the Luangwa valley south reserve. My wife 
and I stayed at the last mentioned in July after 
a run up by car from Port Elizabeth. We also 
visited the Gorongoza reserve in Portuguese 
East Africa. 

In the Luangwa valley south reserve we 
stayed at two camps, Nsefu and Big Lagoon. 
At the former one stalks the game on foot 
accompanied by a native guard armed with a 
rifle in case of an emergency. Big Lagoon camp 
was opened last June for the first time, and is 
more for the motorist, as there is a road through 
it from north to south with other circular roads 
branching off. Game is plentiful and consists of 
lions, elephants, eland, water buck, wildebeeste, 
buffalo and roan antelope. Most of the animals 
were rather timid, having not yet become used 
to cars. The tsetse flies were somewhat of a 
nuisance. They would fly in through the car 
windows, even if these were open only a crack, 
and bite one unmercifully. We usually managed 
to keep them off our faces, but they would then 
fly under the dashboard and bite our ankles. 
We were bitten many times, but apart from 
causing irritation the bites did us no harm. One 
should carry a sprayer containing an insecticide 
and use it in the car. 

We saw a good many elephants, and one 
never knew when one might come close to them 
round a bend in the road. They would usually 
move off when they heard anyone coming. One 
had to be cautious, however, when one saw 


them near the road in front. It is safest to stop PUKU, A SPECIES OF ANTELOPE, ON A ROAD IN THE LUANGWA VALLEY 
a good distance from them and wait till they RESERVE IN NORTHERN RHODESIA 


move off, for an odd one may strongly object to 
the presence of a car and 4s quite capable of 
turning it over. One day when we were return- 
ing to camp, I spotted the back of an elephant 
over the top of a bush not 30 yards ahead 
and near her I could see a calf partly hidden, 
I braked hard and stopped. As I did so she 
swung round with trunk up and ears extended. 
I got into reverse and backed as quickly as 
I could to a safer distance. She then decided 
to walk away, her calf following, so that we 
were able to proceed. On another occasion 
we were stopped for half an hour by a 
large bull elephant on the road. This fellow 
was walking round a tree, every now and 
then giving it a shove with his tusks. 

We saw no lions in this reserve, but 
one night they were roaring on the edge 
of the camp. At the same time baboons 
were barking and hippopotami grunting and 
the tree hyrax (bush baby) was giving tongue— 
an incredibly lowd noise for such a small 
animal. 

Big Lagoon camp is very well run by natives 
and consists of five rondavels with two beds in 
each, a rondavel for washing with two bath- 
rooms, the cookhouse, a store and an open 
shelter close to the lagoon where meals are 
served. While sitting here one day I counted 
20 crocodiles basking on the opposite shore. 
Also there were water buck and impala grazing. 
One or two of these animals were feeding quite 
unconcernedly close to some of the largest 
crocodiles. The lagoon was full of catfish and 
I wondered if they were the main diet of the 
crocodiles. Two fishing eagles had their home 
here and on occasion one of them could be seen 
fishing. There were also hippopotami in the 
lagoon. 

From this camp we went to Nsefu, where 
we stalked elephants on foot one day and a 
rhinoceros the next, to get photographs. We 
played a kind of hide-and-seek among the 
bushes with the rhinoceros, trying to get a 
clear view of him in the open. This we even- 
tually did, and he looked straight at us from a 
distance of about 40 yards. I am quite sure 
he could not see us. The wind was in our 
favour all the time, of course. We were told 
in camp that three people had been treed 


OE : peernertae sys twice in one day by a thi few d 
AN ELEPHANT FROM A RANGE OF ABOUT THIRTY YARDS previously. ee 
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ae y, ie 3 es zi a = Dida x , The Gorongoza is, | should 


imagine, one of the best 
reserves for seeing and photo- 
graphing game. It covers a 
large area of indigenous forest, 
and at its centre is a large flat 
plain where huge herds of 
animals may be seen grazing. 
In the middle of the plain is a 
lake frequented by hippopo- 
tami, crocodiles and many 
species of birds. 

One day we motored up to 
a pride of lions which happened 
to be lying out on the plain. I 
stopped the car within less than 
20 yards of them, and while I 
was engaged in photographing 
them, I saw the head warden’s 
car approaching. To our sur- 
prise it seemed to be driven al- 
most into the pride, stopping 
within arm’s length of the near- 
est lions. They got up and 
moved a little farther off, but 
beyond this, they took not the 
slightest notice, as the accom- 
panying photograph shows. 

Shortly after I had taken 
this ‘photograph, one of the 
occupants of the car lowered 
the window and took a photo- 
graph of a lion’s head. He 
could have got no more in at 
that range. 


LEPHANTS IN THE 
DRONGOZA RESERVE 
¥ PORTUGUESE EAST : 

AFRICA : | gy 


a 


One night we were 
vakened by cracking noises 

the camp, and the next 
orning revealed the work 

elephants. The ground 
as strewn with leaves 
id branches which the 
imals had broken off. The 
xt night the same thing 
ppened just outside our 
ndavel, and I was a bit 
ried in case one of the 
‘phants should take a dis- 
e to our car, which was 
rked outside. 

There were plenty of 
rds to be seen in the reserve; 
e of the most beautiful was 
e small green Nyasa love- 
rd, which one often flushed 
m the ground in large om ge 
cks. I visited an interesting : 5 Ros co ge ss P 
lony of wood ibises which A PRIDE OF LIONS OUT ON THE PLAIN IN THE GORONGOZA RESERVE 
d their nests on the trees 
und a small lagoon. Under 
e trees in places were large 
tches of feathers of ibises 
at had been killed by 
irtial eagles. Nsefu, like 
g Lagoon camp, was well ern oe mo 
uated, being on the shore of 
e River Luangwa where 
imals could be seen on 
casions coming down to 
ink. 

We went to the Goron- 
za reserve in Portuguese 
ist Africa from Umtali in 
uthern Rhodesia—a distance 
about 150 miles. One takes 
e main road to Beira for 
out 7O miles, which was 
ocking when we went over 
the by-road one goes on for 
e rest of the journey has a 
uch better surface. We 
rived at the camp rather 
; missing a turn caused en, “ 

to go a good many §& Ne se 2 Cae : “eo : eet hp, te © . 
les out of our way. Three sf - 1223 . 


phants crossed i : ney : . ; . : : : oa 
Rtofusjistaiterwe passed THE LIONS TAKE LITTLE NOTICE OF THE HEAD WARDEN’S CAR WHEN IT IS DRIVEN 


e entrance gate. WITHIN ARM’S LENGTH OF THEM 


DT  — ——L————<<<—————————— 
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TALKING ABOUT SALE-ROOMS 


ENGLISH ENAMELLED GLASS - 


r NHE probability is that there will be 


always two schools of thought about glass, 

whether English or Continental. The one 
holds that the material is so lovely in itself that 
it should not be touched once it has reached its 
final shape, whether by blowing or moulding; 
the other, that it makes a fine, as it were frozen- 
liquid foundation for further adornment by the 
engraver or painter. Those who hold fast to one 
or Other of these two opposing dogmas rarely 
find themselves on common ground; when they 
do agree, one of their points of amicable contact 
is Newcastle-on-Tyne in the late 18th century, 
when a remarkable family of enamellers decor- 
ated a comparatively small series of glasses, 
decanters, bowls, etc., in a manner which can 
be identified easily enough, even when the work 
is not signed. < ‘ 

The practice had been fairly common in 1.—GLASSES ENAMELLED BY THE BEILBY FAMILY. (Left to right) a mug enamelle 
Bohemia and the Netherlands for about three in white, 24 ins., £22; a beaker, 3? ins., £30; a masonic glass, 3? ins., £30 
centuries, but no one seems to have attempted 
it in England until about the middle of the 18th 
century, and certainly not with anything like 
the distinction attained by the several members 
of the Beilby family from the 1760’s onwards. 
Ralph Beilby (1743-1817) was a silversmith and 
jeweller, whose name is remembered with 
gratitude by book collectors as the master of 
Thomas Bewick the wood-engraver. It is 
thought that Ralph, who was knowledgeable 
about heraldry, may have had a hand in some 
of the designs, but the chief members of the 
family who were consistently employed on 
enamelling on glass were his brother William 
(1750-1819) and his sister Mary (1749-1797). In 
1778 brother and sister moved to Fife, and there 
seems to be some doubt as to their further 
activities, but their Newcastle work is reason- 
ably well authenticated and can be said, without 
undue extravagance, to have added lustre to 
the craft. Their characteristic painting is in a 
bluish-white monochrome; its virtue is due to 
the delicacy with which their designs are drawn, 
the discreet manner in which the essential purity 
of the metal is allowed to reveal itself, the tact 
—if that is the word—by which lettering or 
flowers or vine leaves harmonise with the shape 
of the vessel. 

Half a dozen Beilby enamelled pieces 
turned up at Sotheby’s on April 22. Here they 
are, in Figs. | and 2. The small mug—on 
the left in Fig. 1—is enamelled in white with 
a crest of two hands holding an apple, the rim 


ith a floral meander: £22. Next i er ie pe 
beating the legend “And the CoskTrade’ the 2—BEILBY ENAMELLED DECANTERS AND GOBLET. (Left to right) a wine decant 


most suitable of slogans for Newcastle—while and stopper, 11? ins., £95; a goblet, 7 ins., £45; a port decanter, 114 ins., £80 


on the reverse are a flower and insects: £30. Las 
is a firing glass—one of those small glasse 
with sturdy stems with which one can hamme 
on a table after drinking a toast (firing 
salvo); a Masonic piece inscribed “Dunde 
Antient, Operative Lodge.’ This also sold fe 
£30. 

The three pieces in Fig. 2 are more elaboi 
ate. The goblet in the middle is enamelled i 
white with trellis pattern panels hanging fror 
the rim, while inside the stem is a Jatticino cork 
screw encircled by an opaque white spiral: £4¢ 
The two decanters, one labelled Port, th 
other W.Wine, each with a facet-cut pointe 
stopper—in themselves most agreeable shapes— 
display the Beilby style to great advantage, th 
label in its cartouche surrounded by vine leave: 
grapes and above an insect. The white win 
decanter sold for £95, the port for £80. 

At about the same time as the Beilby 
were busy at Newcastle, enamelling in a wholl 
different manner was being applied to th 
white opaque glass whose main centre of manu 
facture is thought to have been Bristol, thoug 
there is no reason to believe it was not mad 
elsewhere. The popular name for this opaque 
white is milk-and-water glass, and the profan 
have been known to refer to it as ‘‘milk round. 
It was frankly intended to imitate porcelai 
: and it is frequently possible to recognise on 1 

both the same designs and the same distinctiv 
3.—BRISTOL OPAQUE-WHITE GLASS. (Middle) a vase, 74 ins., sold with a cream jug (not workmanship as on porcelain; that is to sa 
shown) for £34; (left and right) cruet bottles, 74 ins., £70 for the pair that the same painters were often employe 


both. It was referred to 
the time of its manufacture as 
“enamel glass’ and, perhaps be- 
cause of that, escaped inclusion in 
the Excise Act list, a useful 
encouragement to its makers. 
Some of the nicest things produced 
in this material were pairs of 
painted table candlesticks which 
can stand comparison with similar 
objects in porcelain or with the 
enamel -on-copper candlesticks, 
which were also made to imitate 
porcelain—things we usually refer 
to as Battersea enamels, though 
the majority were made elsewhere. 
There is a wide range of milk-and- 
water glass shapes—boxes and 
scent bottles, beakers and vases, 
sometimes following Chinese pat- 
terns, tea caddies and finger-bowls 
and cruet-bottles like the two for 
ail and vinegar in Fig. 3. These 
are enamelled on one side, with 
their respective labels within green 
wreaths, while the necks are 
painted with puce scroll work. 
[he turned-wood covers are sur- 
mounted with ivory knobs. The 
air realised £70. The vase in the 
niddle is enamelled with coloured 
lower-sprays and gilded birds. It 
vas sold with a cream jug decor- 
ited with a rosebud pattern in 
‘colours, and the two together 
ealised £34. 

Prices of silver, like the prices 
yf anything else, depend upon 
ashion in the first place, and 
‘arity as well. In recent years, for 
xample, America, for some un- 
xplained reason, took a fancy to 
yieces by the late-century silver- 
mith Hester Bateman—a good 
naker but no better than a dozen 
thers of her contemporaries. The 
narket promptly responded by 
ying 50 per cent more for 
andlesticks bearing her mark 
han for similar ones equally dis- 
inguished. So much for fashion. 
3ut silver prices to some degree, 
inlike other objects, depend upon 
veight. Consequently relative prices—I hesitate 
0 use the word values—can be studied satis- 
actorily only if one knows the weight of each 
ilver object. 

In the not distant past, bids at auction 
vere invariably made per ounce; a simple 
natter for professionals but one liable to con- 
use amateurs. To-day each piece is sold just 


4.—FIVE-LIGHT SILVER CANDELABRA WITH ROYAL CROWN 
FINIAL. Made in 1815 by William Eaton, 273 ins., £370 


like a picture or a library table, with the result 
that, unless one has the catalogue before one, 
the usual report of a sale, though accurate, is 
liable to be misleading. Herewith one or two 
examples from a recent Christie sale of silver to 
illustrate the point. The elaborate five-light 
candelabra of Fig. 4 (a gift from William IV), 
chased with lion masks, dolphins, flowers and 
shells, the stems formed as 
figures of eagles, the central 


light chased with eagles’ 
wings and with a Royal 
Crown finial, by William 
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Eaton, 1815, realised £370. The 
plain circular salver of Fig. 5, with 
the moulded shell and _ scroll 
border—the type of border the 
cabinet-makers copied from the 
silversmiths for mahogany tea- 
table tops—made by William 
Peaston, 1750, went for £400. But 
the difference is in fact far more 
than £30, for the candelabra 
weighs 512 oz., the salver only 
175 oz. In the one case the price 
works out at 12s. 6d. per oz., in 
the other at £2 5s. 9d. per oz. As 
for the little Swedish box of Fig. 6, 
the difference is yet more marked. 
This sold for £450, and the weight 
is only a little more than 5 oz., or 
nearly £90 per oz. In the same sale 
a punch bowl of 1731 made £200 
—about £6 per oz.—and a Russian 
tea and coffee service of 1808 and 
1819 £210—or £1 per oz. I am 
not, of course, suggesting that this 
proves anything, or that one 
should think of weight rather than 
craftsmanship. Indeed, it is 
obvious that the old system of 
selling by the ounce was absurd, 
because it seemed to imply that 
what was being sold was a lump 
of metal, not a work of art. At the 
same time, the amateur may find 
it illuminating to be reminded 
occasionally, by reference to the 
weight, that one does in fact pay 
high prices in real terms for rari- 
ties and that mere totals in money 
are a far from accurate gauge of 
relative values. 
Eighteenth-century tokens, 

issued in great numbers through 
out the British Isles for purely 
local circulation and mainly in 
copper, are the Cinderellas of the 
numismatic world, but claim 
numerous devotees. They are 
obviously of considerable interest 
to their various localities, and are 
often uncommonly distinguished 
as designs. T. Gorton, for example, 
cider merchant of Hereford, 
issued an admirably cut halfpenny 
token in 1794, with his profile bust on the 
obverse and an apple tree and barrel on the 
reverse. Robert Orchard, of Sawbridgeworth, 
bookseller, issued a penny piece with his full-face 


bust in high relief, and on the reverse, “‘Saw- 
bridgeworth Penny Token, payable Feb XI 


1801,’’ and a book lying at the foot of a tree. 
This last—a considerable rarity—sold for £16, 
the former for £6 10s. at Glendining’s in March 
in the sale of a collection of some 450 lots. Prices 
for individual tokens varied from £1 to £16. 
Needless to say these tokens were exchangeable 
only at the shops which issued them. 


—SILVER SALVER WITH SHELL AND SCROLL BORDER. Made in 1750 by William Peaston, 24 ins. diameter, £400. 6.—SWEDISH 
SILVER SUGAR-BOX. Made in Stockholm in 1724, 4} ins. wide, £450 
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to be a change in the nature of my 

favourite lake—drought, spawning and 
food supply all having apparently been affected 
—I found myself fishing more often with the 
wet fly than with the dry, which was a consider- 
able change of tactics on my part. I had 
religiously fished the dry fly for years and there 
had been a period when I scorned the wet fly 
completely. There seemed to be small satisfac- 
tion in it. Some people say that the definition 
of sportsmanship or sporting ethics largely 
involves a question whether the achievement 
comes about with a high standard of skill or 
not. It is easy to net a fish, bomb a river, drug 
a bird or, I suppose, shoot a deer with an 
automatic weapon. No sportsman does it. 
This can never be seriously said about wet-fly 
fishing and I began wet-fly fishing when I was 
hardly more than a child. The satisfaction I 


A SEASON or so ago, when there seemed 


eet 
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FISHING WITH A FLASHER 


By IAN NIALL 


they firmly believe in the old patterns. The 
weight of “‘science’’ is against it. It takes a 
very strong-minded doctor to say that he 
believes in raspberry tea or asafoetida. It’s all 
out of fashion. Might as well have one’s warts 
charmed or bought. There was I, with a 
lingering feeling for the Butcher which wears 
all the wrong sort of clothes, tinsel and a tag 
of red. A fish doesn’t take a Butcher. Any 
expert can tell you that. It takes something it 
thinks edible, and the Butcher may resemble a 
beetle to some small extent. Trout never take 
a Peter Ross. They take a minnow fry or a 
stickleback, something silvery with a slash of 
red that is obviously the gills of a tiny fish. 
Does it matter that few beetles travel at the 
speed that it is often necessary to work a cast 
of flashy flies? The progress of a hatching fly 
or a nymph coming to the surface is slow. The 
final emergence may take place at the first 


FLY-FISHING ON LOWESWATER, CUMBERLAND. When lake-fishing the author finds 
that an old-fashioned flasher will often lure a fish when modern types of fly fail to do so 


ultimately found in fishing the dry fly made me 
put aside the old method and yet, I often 
thought, and said on several occasions, that 
there was something in wet-fly fishing more 
worthy of attainment. 

The thrill of dry-fly fishing is in seeing the 
take. From there on it doesn’t matter how the 
fish was hooked, and it is often much more 
effectively hooked when it takes a fly from the 
surface than when it takes the sunken one. 
I have no doubt that the use of the wet fly, 
however it may be frowned upon in some 
quarters, involves much more skill in its 
effective manipulation. I had never put away 
from me the wet-fly patterns that once cluttered 
my box, and it took a bad season to convince 
me that they, or something like them, must be 
brought out or I might go empty-handed away. 
When I was a boy the Butcher was a local 
favourite on the waters we fished. The Butcher 
and the Zulu had their disciples. So had Peter 
Ross, in his turn, and a multitude of flies with 
teal wings, woodcock wings, mallard wings, 
grouse wings. A surprising number of these had 
some gold or silver about them, some flash that 
not only painted the lily in the tackle shop but 
seemed to get the trout. Look at any old list 
of lake flies and see how gaudy the collection is. 
Who now subscribes to flashy flies? 

Few of the exponents of fly fishing these 
days chance their reputations by saying that 


leisurely trip to the surface and it may not. 
Although a bright tinsel body with, say, a teal 
wing and a black hackle may suggest a fly to 
the hopeful angler if he has the right sort of 
imagination, who knows what it suggests to 
the quarry? One man’s guess is as good as 
another’s. 

Look at some of the masters of the art. 
What, for instance, did Mr. Stewart use? He 
wasn’t exactly a lake fisherman, of course, and 
didn’t often face the problem of attracting the 
attention of cruising fish or dropping exactly 
what the trout was taking right where he 
imagined it to be hovering in ten or fifteen acres 
of water. ‘In dark coloured lochs,” said 
Mr. Stewart, “red and more gaudy colours will 
be found most enticing, while in a clear water 
brown and the more sober colours will be found 
best. Also, on a stormy day, a gaudy-coloured 
fly will answer best, but on a calm one, always 
choose the less glaring colours and avoid tinsel.’ 
Why the difference? In rough and coloured 
water the gaudy fly might be more easily seen, 
I suppose. 

Leonard West wrote about the natural and 
its imitation. No need to ask what he would 
have plumped for on a lake. To come-up to 
date, Col. Joscelyn Lane, author of Lake and 
Loch Fishing, is a man whose opinions carry 
weight. He firmly believes in the imitation of 
the natural, lake olives, water boatmen, sedges, 


bloodworms and the rest. “Fly fishing literature 
brings to light few supporters of the fancy fly,” 
he remarks.' The list of the “‘natural’’ school is 
formidable, but I am personally left with a 
small crumb to tickle the palate in Col. Lane’s 
own confession: ‘‘None the less Iam no advocate 
for the wholesale extermination of fancy pat- 
terns; my purpose rather to put in a plea on 
behalf of the natural trout fly and its imitation. 
Not a few of the time-honoured lake flies have 
proved good friends to me in the past and have 
provided me with memorable days of sport for 
which I am not ungrateful.” 

There, to my mind, speaks an angler who 
couldn’t be pedantic because he balances 
scientific knowledge with practical experience. 
There must be some reason for the attraction 
of the flasher. Another angler of reputation, 
T. C. Ivens, who wrote Still Water Angling, has 
his own favourite fly (and who has not?) but 
doesn’t hesitate to advertise his liking for a 
flasher. He believes, it seems, as I do, that 
there is Some purpose in painting the lily, and 
a hundred, perhaps a thousand, diehard wet-fly 
lake fishermen must nod their head approvingly. 
A lake trout takes beetles, caddis, sedges when 
they. are hatching or have hatched, olive 
nymphs, hatching olives and gnats. Imitate 
these, the purist says, and you will catch fish 
when fish are feeding. When they are not 
feeding they will take nothing. That is almost 
logic. One little nagging doubt spoils it for me, 

I should say right away that I cannot pose 
as an expert on salmon or sea-trout fishing, but 
I have dangled my share of worms, cast plugs, 
spoons, Devons and lures of every size and 
shape for predatory fish. How is a predatory 
fish induced to take nine times out of ten? It 
is irritated, fascinated, lured. A kitten or a 
ferret can be stimulated by movement, excited 
by something whisked within striking distance. 
A salmon responds to this sort of thing, or dare 
we deny it and say that it feeds in fresh water 
and takes a Silver Wilkinson for an exotic 
natural, the like of which only a salmon has 
ever seen? A sea-trout doesn’t need much more 
than a V-wake to bring it out of the depths of 
a pool at dusk or after dark. All that needs to 
be right is barometric pressure and the fish's 
eyesight. After all, there are times when the 
best of us lie inert in our armchairs. 

A lake trout can to some degree be measured 
by the gauge we applied to the reactions of the 
rest of the family. They are all predatory. 
Salmon and sea-trout may be more virile and 
ready to rush after a lure on occasions, but the 
lake trout too swings to follow a bright flashing 
object. Were this not so, spinning for trout 
would not be so popular; nor would it be half 
as successful. 

The great difficulty in fishing a lake when 
no surface feeding is apparent is to know what 
to offer. An olive nymph may be tried. Cast 
a beetle, says the man who has opened more 
trout than his neighbour. The gaudy-fly school 
in my part of the world might agree very 
readily here. Use a beetle by all means, the 
Coch-y-Bonddu with perhaps just a little bit 
of gold on him. I fished so long in the company 
of one of the best wet-fly fisherman for miles 
around and saw how many fish the Welsh 
favourite took for both of us that I never now 
mount a cast of two flies for a lake without 
one, the top one, being a beetle. 

With all the pros and cons to be considered 
and the flasher admitted, what is its rightful 
purpose and its worth? It shouldn’t be fished 
with an imitation of the natural, for one or 
the other will be badly handled. Experiment 
made me painfully aware of the screen of 
confusion about the business of wet-fly fishing 
in lakes. A cast of beetles makes some people 
wince to hear it mentioned. To suggest fishing 
a cast of flashers or even one may sound to 
some people very like spinning. To classify the 
gaudy flies is beyond me. Let me admit that 
the Mallard and Claret is probably one of the 
duns. The March Brown certainly is, but what 
is the Silver March Brown? Call the Butcher 
what you like, and the Peter Ross too. They 
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e notning but flashers. I know thatno beetle has 
a bright gold tinsel at its base. I often dress mine 
exactly in that fashion to attract the attention 
of a trout that is supposed to be sharp-eyed and 
is often very short-sighted, but this little bit of 
decoration falls short of the real flasher. 

What do I use? Apart from imitations of 
the natural (and I frequently fish caddis grubs 
and representations of hatching sedges as well 
as conventional nymphs), my preference is for 
flies with gold or silver bodies. Expert spinners 
have noted that there are days when gold seems 
to be the colour and others when silver is best. 
I generally put up a cast of one of each type. 
They have thrush or starling wings, whisks of 
cock pheasant tail fibres or black cock hackle, 
hackles of red game, furnace or ginger cock. 
A jackdaw wing, black hackle and black whisk 
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go on a silver body, a woodcock or grouse wing 
on a red body wound with flat gold tinsel. All 
of these are fished fast and never allowed to 
hang in the water long enough to be inspected 
and rejected, as opposed to the technique of 
fishing imitations. 

Looking at my diary for a lean season 
when good dry fly days were few and far 
between, I find that while I took some fish 
with fair to middling imitations of the natural 
insect I took more on these “throw backs’ to 
the unscientific methods of a generation gone, 
when fishing was a simple business. I tried a 
bit of flash—some untarnishable tinsel—on my 
standard patterns of dry fly, but this seemed 
to make no difference and confirmed my feeling 
that a trout rises to the surface for a silhouette 
or a mere blur and not so much to colour or 
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glitter. What is a wet fly that isn’t an imitation 
of a natural, and how many of the scores of 
patterns can be said to be imitations of anything 
identified by man? At the same time, the great 
bulk of these flies remain among the patterns 
sold and used by many anglers. 

The flasher, pure and simple, if it can be so 
described, has its place whether fish are feeding 
or not. An imitation of the natural cannot be 
beaten when trout are feeding on that particular 
item, and lucky is he who can identify this insect 
without loss of time or fear of error. The 
flasher or lure stimulates, irritates, the brown 
trout resting or hovering by his favourite 
boulder and makes him snap, turn or roll, baits 
him to his undoing. I see every reason for using 
it, brightening and shortening the life of a 
good fish by gilding the lure. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


A FOX ROUND THE 
CAR 


IR,—The letter An Impudent Fox 

(April 24) prompts me to relate an 
“xperience which my husband and I 
nad while waiting for our son, who 
was then stationed at Blackdown 
Barracks, Aldershot. 

The barrack blocks are separated 
by avenues and grass verges, and we 
had been parked for some ten minutes 
talking quietly in the car when a fox 
appeared, trotting calmly along the 
verge, coming from the direction of 
some scrub on the boundary. As he 
approached the buildings, which were 
dotted with innumerable lighted 
windows, he seemed completely en- 
tranced by the sight of figures moving 
about in the illuminated rooms. For 
some five or more minutes he gazed 
and gazed, finally sitting on the kerb 
for another few minutes, when he 
appeared to lose interest, raised his 
head and sniffed in the direction of the 
ear. To our amazement he walked 
cautiously towards us. 

The car must have reeked of dog, 
for we never travel without a dachs- 
hund or two, as indeed we were doing 
at that moment. It was fortunate that 
both hounds were sleeping off the 
effects of a good feed which they had 
at Bagshot, and so the fox was able 
to close in on the car and circle it, 
sniffing, as he trotted, at the doors 
and mudguards. His circuit finished 
at the rear of the car, where he 
apparently halted out of our sight. 

Whereupon I carefully opened 
the door on my side of the car, and 
managed to get out enough to see the 
animal, reared upon his hind legs, 
examining the spare wheel on the rear 
of the car. On seeing me he took to 
his heels and vanished like a tan 
streak into the scrub near by. It was 
all most thrilling. 

By this time the hounds had 
awakened, and hell was loose inside the 


car. Needless to say, we slammed the 
door in order to prevent a chase in 
the gathering dusk of a May evening. 
—PuyLiis Hinp (Mrs.), Craigmore, 
Handforth Road, Dean Row, Wilmslow, 
Cheshire. 


COCK THAT FOUGHT OFF 
RATS 


S1r,—The letter about a cock that 
looked after a chick (April 24) re- 
minds me of Tommy, a pet bantam 
cock we had some years ago. This 
cock brought up a family of chicks 
after the hen was found dead one 
morning. He and the chicks lived in 
a coop with a small portable run and 
we could not understand why he was 
always ruffled and tired in the morn- 
ing, until we discovered that every 
night he had to fight off rats—very 
successfully. This was soon put right. 

He was a great character and 
hated anything bright brown that 
moved. Often I had to disentangle 
him from my rather bright brown 
stockings. We owned a sandy re- 
triever whose colour annoyed Tommy. 
He would rush up from his usual 
quarters, in a largish garden, and 
fling himself furiously at the dog. 
This seemed rather to amuse Sandy, 
who would pick the cock up, carry 
him back to his proper part of the 
garden and then gallop away.— 
E. G. Karnes-Tuomas, Donnington 
Dene, Newbury, Berkshire. 


GOOSE’S DIFFICULT 
ACHIEVEMENT 


Srr,—Can any of your readers en- 
lighten me as to how one of my geese 
moved her clutch of eggs over meadow 
ground, a full hundred yards? To 
make her task more difficult, half her 
journey was up a slight incline. I can 
vouch for the fact that the transfer 
was not carried out by human agency. 

The goose’s first nest she rightly 
considered unsafe, because a flock of 
sheep introduced into the field put 


BUILDING THAT MARKS 


A DISUSED COPPER MINE 


NEAR 


DODINGTON IN SOMERSET 


See letter: Forgotten Copper Mines 


her nest in danger when searching for 
young growth along the hedges. She 
wisely decided to move the eggs to a 
near-by shed in which she nested last 
year—R. H. C. WInpvteE, Little 
Breton, St. Michaels, Tenterden, Kent. 


FORGOTTEN COPPER 
MINES 


Srr,—How many people who take the 
main road from Bridgwater to Mine- 
head round the northern end of the 
Quantocks know that they pass within 
half a mile of the remains of copper 
mines—and actually over one gallery 
—in the rural and picturesque area of 
Dodington? Two buildings are visible 
from the main road—one shown 
in the accompanying photograph very 
obviously and within 300 yards. 
Dorothy Wordsworth mentions 
the miners’ houses, but mining seems 
to have stopped about 1820, The 
yield was never great. 
‘ Two points may be of interest. 
First, the mines were for a time owned 


DEVON TOLL HOUSES WITH THATCHED ROOFS 
See letter: Thatched Toll Houses 
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by the Duke of Buckingham, whose 
property in these parts is commemo- 
rated in the wood-name Duke’s 
Plantation on the slopes of the 
Quantocks. Second, the shaft of one 
of the mines was the place where Jack 
Walford, a local murderer, sought to 
hide the body of his wife. 

Incidentally, the oak in the 
photograph masks the position of 
Hinkley Point, to be Britain’s largest 
atomic-power station, which has 
appeared more than once in the head- 
lines recently. — WEST COUNTRYMAN, 
Watchet, Somerset. 


THATCHED TOLL HOUSES 


S1r,—The rarity of thatch as a roofing 
material for toll houses is possibly due 
to its vulnerability to fire. Toll houses 
were notoriously unpopular in the 
heyday of the coaching era, and firing 
by the mob was sometimes resorted to. 

In the West Country, an area 
where thatched roofs are common, I 
know of only four toll houses which 
are thatched, two in Somerset and 
two in Devon. The one at Newton 
Poppleford, Devon, shown in my first 
photograph, is dated 1758. It must 
therefore be one of the oldest toll 
houses in Devon and goes back to the 
earliest days of the turnpike trusts. 

The other three buildings, one of 
which is shown in my second photo- 
graph, were built in the early 19th 
century. All are known locally as 
round houses, although the one 
illustrated is octagonal and another is 
hexagonal.—Cecit FRENCH, 26, Fair- 
field Avenue, Whipton, Exeter. 


OLD ONE-HANDED 
CLOCKS 


Srr,—I was interested in the letter 
and photographs referring to the one- 
handed clock at Lucton, Hereford- 
shire (April 17). 

In our church at Terling, Essex, 
we have a clock in the tower, the 
works of which are almost the same 
as the clock at Lucton. However, it 
is not a one-handed clock; the gearing 
wheels for the minute hand are just 
behind the clock face at least two 
yards from the frame. This clock, 
according to county records, was 
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made by Joseph Draper, of Maldon, 
Essex, and erected in 1795. 

Two things appear fairly certain 
to me from this example and others I 
have heard of. First, many clocks 
with two hands now in use were 
originally one-handed, and converted 
by the simple addition of the 12 to 1 
gear for driving the minute hand. 
Many clocks made in the early part of 
the 18th century were given only one 
hand and the divisions between hours 
were four, for the quarters. 

Second, I now feel sure that the 
names on clocks made in the 18th and 
early 19th centuries are seldom those 
of the makers, but merely of the 
suppliers. I have a grandfather clock 
reputed to have been made in this 
village by a man named Stokes, whose 
name is inscribed on it. However, in 
different parts of England I have 
found clocks practically identical, 
even in small detail, all with different 
names inscribed. One clock I found 
seemed to give the clue to this simi- 
larity; the frame was stamped “Bir- 
mingham.”’ 

I imagine from this that the 
larger firms supplied local dealers 
who painted their names on the 
clocks for advertisement and were 
wrongly given credit for having made 
them.—A. LIonEL Gooppay, Norman 
House, Terling, Chelmsford, Essex. 


WOODWOSES AND THE 
MEDIZAVAL MIND 
Str,—In her letter of April 24 Mrs. 
Florence Haworth asks why wood- 


woses had such a fascination for 
medizeval people. 
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LOOKING SOUTH-WEST TOWARDS THE CHAINS ON EXMOOR.. The Forestry Commission proposes 


compartment and placed all the fam- 
ily droppings neatly in the inner 
compartment. The ground below is 
not fouled. 

On April 24 a beautiful hoopoe 
spent twenty minutes or more feeding 
on small snails, etc., at the foot of our 
rockery. Are they often seen in South 
Devon?—-BARBARA FoLEy (Mrs.), 
Beadonwood, Salcombe, Devon. 

[Hoopoes regularly visit the south 
of England, including Devon, on 
migration.—ED. | 


TD frusi no Wise Man will condemn 


A Cup 


of Genuine now and 


‘ Vi, a > 
Wher you are faint your spirits low 


Your siring relaxed 


tuill bead your bow 


Brace yor Drumhead and make you be 
Wind up your Watch and set you right; 
But then again the too mich use 
Of ali strong Uguors is the abuse, 
‘Tis ligaid “makes the solid loose 
The Texture and whole frame Destroys 
But healih Ges in the Eguiporse, ~ 


DORSET INN SIGN AT LEAST A CENTURY OLD 


See letter: Rhyme on an Inn Sign 


I think this question can be 
answered by a quotation from the 
only existing modern scientific book 
on woodwoses, Wild Men in the Middle 
Ages, a Study in Art, Sentiment and 
Demonology, by Richard Bernheimer 
(Harvard University Press, 1952). 
There are 50 illustrations of wood- 
woses, the last one being the famous 
etching by Diirer of the coat-of-arms 
of Death, with the Wild Man in the 
middle. The author writes how the 
conventional theme of the wild man 
has been expanded by the medieval 
mind “‘into an allegory of the eternal 
polarity of love and death, creation 
and destruction, being and non-being.”’ 

This background seems to be the 
reason for the fascination of the wild 
men for medieval people—and, to 
some extent, for us.—H. HAuSHOFER, 
Hartschimmelhof, Bavaria. 


RHYME ON AN INN SIGN 
From Siy Philip Grey Egerton, Bart. 
S1r,—I enclose a copy of the sign on 
our village inn, the Wise Man. The 
sign is at least 100 years old, and the 
verse on it may interest your readers. 
—P. GREY EGERTON, Stafford House, 
neay Dorchester, Dorset. 


HYGIENIC BLUE TITS 


S1r,—We have a box for blue tits on 
our verandah divided in two with 
separate entrances. For the last four 
years a pair have nested in the outer 


RATS FOILED BY A 
CHINA EGG 


Sir,—The letter Resourceful Rats 
(March 13) reminded me that years 
ago rats used to steal our eggs. Once 
by a careless oversight they took a 
crock egg, placed in the nest as a 
pattern for the fowls to work to. After 
this we often heard the egg being 
rolled about, in the space between the 
ceiling of the coach-house and the 
floor of the loft. Naturally the rat 
wondered why it was so hard-boiled.— 
E. D. DERRINGTON, 43, Wherretts Well 
Lane, Solihull, Warwickshire. 


FORESTRY ON EXMOOR 


Sir,—The proposal by the Forestry 
Commission to plant conifers on 
Exmoor is filling people with con- 
sternation, and many think that more 
publicity should be given to it. There 
is Opposition from local councils, the 
National Parks Committee and those 
who realise how little wild country is 
left in England. 

Exmoor is a small area, and more 
and more of it is being enclosed, and 
cultivated. We deplore the prospect 
of dull green trees obliterating the 
wonderful outlines of the Chains and 
the colours of the heathery hillsides. 
The magnificent view, of which I en- 
close a photograph, south-west from 
the Brendon Two Gates road, would 
be ruined. 

As a life-long dweller on Exmoor 


to plant conifers in this area 
See letter: Forestry on Exmoor 


I, together with countless others, wish 
to protest most strongly.—M. S. 
O_pHAM (Miss), Martins, Wootton 
Courtenay, Minehead, Somerset. 


THE WATERLOO BALL 


Srtr,—I was interested in recent let- 
ters on the Waterloo Ball. Your cor- 
respondent Georgette Heyer has 
rightly said that the ball was held in 
the Duke of Richmond’s house in the 
Rue de la Blanchisserie. Another of 
the Duke of Richmond’s daughters 
present on that occasion was Lady 
Louisa Lennox, who was eleven years 
old at the time and was a godchild of 
the Duke of Wellington. She had reso- 
lutely declined to go to bed at the usual 
time so that she might share in some 
of the excitement of the occasion. 

When the festivities were in- 
terrupted by a call to arms in the 
form of a message from Marshal 
Bliicher to Arthur Wellesley (created 
Duke of Wellington), the latter spied 
young Louisa, who was observing the 
gaiety from a balcony above, and 
asked her to help him buckle on his 
sword. In return he handed her his 
gold watch. 

Ten years later Louisa was mar- 
ried to my ancestor, the Right Hon. 
William Frederick Fownes Tighe, of 
Woodstock, Co. Kilkenny. Lady 
Louisa Tighe died in 1900, and my 


* mother, who now lives in Co. Wicklow, 


knew her welland often heard her speak 
of the incident. The’ controversy 
about the room where 
the ball was held existed 
evenin those far-off days, 
but Lady Louisa had 
a remarkable memory 
right up to the time of her 
death at a great age, and 
she was quite clear about 
the matter. When it was 
pointed out that her 
sister, Lady Georgiana 
de Ros, agreed with Sir 
William Fraser that he 
had ‘‘discovered’”’ what 
he said was a different 
venue of the ball, Lady 
Louisa used to. say, 
“Georgy was engaged 
with her partners, but J 
had nothing to do but 
look around!” 
Incidentally, Lady 
Louisa had another clear 
recollection which could 
have been noticed only 
by a child of the house. 
She said that, when 
news was brought of the 
French advance, the 
Duke of Wellington 
asked to see a map, 
which was laid out for 
him in the Duchess of 
Richmond’s bedroom, 
and there was difficulty 
in finding lights for him, 
as all those belonging to 
the house were in use in 


See letter: 


the ball-room, supper-room and other 
rooms.—W. G. S. TiGHE (Captain, 
R.N.), Royal Naval Barracks, Chatham, 
Kent. 


VAN HELMONT AT 
RAGLEY 

Sir,—In the first article on Ragley 
Hall, Warwickshire (May 1), I referred 
briefly to Van Helmont, the Belgian 
physician and mystic, whom Lady 
Conway installed in the house towards 
the end of her life, and to Lely’s fine 
portrait of him now in the National 
Gallery, reproduced in the accom- 
panying photograph. 

When Horace Walpole was at 
Ragley in August, 1758, he spent some 
time examining the pictures. In a 
letter to Montagu he wrote: “I have 
already dragged some ancestors out of 
the dust there, and written their 
names on their portraits; besides 
which, I have found and brought up 
to have repaired an incomparable pic- 
ture of Van Helmont by Sir Peter 
Lely.”’ The portrait seems to have 
been painted for Lady Conway soon 
after Van Helmont’s arrival in Eng 
land in October, 1670, for reference 
to it is made by Henry More in a letter 
to her dated May 29, 1671: “Mr. Lilly 
told me he had drawn Mr. V. Hel 
monts picture which yett I had not 
the happinesse to see.”’ 

In the bottom right-hand corner 
of the painting there is an 18th-cen- 
tury  imscription: “Anne Finch 


FRANZ MERCURIUS VAN HELMONT, BY 
LELY. This fine portrait, now in the National 
Gallery, was formerly at Ragley, Warwickshire, 
where Van Helmont stayed as Lady Conway’s 
physician and religious mentor 


Van Helmont at Ragley 


countess Conway dying at Ragley 
while her Lord was in Ireland 
2 was preserved in her Coffin by 
an Helmont with a Glass over her 
ace, till Lord Conway’s return.” 
uis is followed by a reference to 
ugdale’s Warwickshire, where his 
nbalming of her body is recorded. 
hether Lord Conway appreciated 
ch thoughtfulness may be doubted, 
r rather more than a year before he 
id written with weary resignation 
yout his invalid wife and her Quaker 
lends at Ragley, all under the 
yvernance of Van Helmont. 

Franz Mercurius Van Helmont 
618-99) was born at Vilvorde, near 
russels. Like his father, Jean 
aptiste Van Helmont, Lady Con- 
4y'Ss mentor was a strange mixture. 
vemistry and alchemy, medicine and 
ligious mysticism were all blended 
gether in his thought and writings. 
9 doubt he had a strong personality; 
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that this is the surviving part of a 
frieze that went partly or right round 
the room, in the manner of the famous 
frieze in the High Great Chamber at 
Hardwick. I cannot suggest what 
episode (if any) is represented; it may 
be no more than a scene of country 
life. The charming man_ sitting 
beneath the tree is apparently playing 
the bagpipes.—Mark GIROUARD, 16, 
Delamere Terrace, W.2. 


GEESE IN A SCOTTISH 
RESERVE 


S1r,—Wild-fowlers and all others 
interested in the conservation of wild- 
fowl will have welcomed Mr. W. K. 
Richmond’s interesting article in your 
issue of April 10 on the Caerlaverock 
Nature Reserve, Dumfriesshire. 

To avoid misapprehensions, how- 
ever, it should be pointed out that 
Mr. Richmond’s statement, “ permits 


NIDENTIFIED VICTORIAN BRASS OBJECT WITH GLASS 
DISCS SET IN IT 


See letter: What was it Used for? 


e portrait implies that. One can 
lagine how a woman of Lady 
mway’s type, constantly subject to 
uralgic headaches and inclined to 
ystical speculations, fell under his 
fluence, for it is not difficult to 
call instances of the same kind of 
lationship that have occurred in our 
m time—ARTHUR OswaLp, Dor- 
ansland, Lingfield, Surrey. 

[The portrait of Van Helmont, 
uch was acquired for the National 
allery after the sale in 1921, is re- 
oduced by permission.—ED.| 


HUNTING DACHSHUND 


R,—I was interested in recent letters 
out the dachshund’s love of hunting, 
my experience runs parallel. 
When we went walking in the 
issex woods, it became expedient to 
it our smooth-haired black and tan 
ichshund on the lead, well before 
tering the woods. Otherwise, once 
rabbit-run had been scented, no 
Wing or whistling would bring him 
ick.—IRIS JENNER (Mrs.), Rutlands, 
urch Road, Worth, Crawley, Sussex. 


SLIZABETHAN PLASTER 
PANEL 


R,—The enclosed photograph is of a 
aster panel approximately six feet by 
fe, now at Pixton Park, Dulverton, 
ymerset, which was brought there 
yout 1930 from Teversal Hall, 
ottinghamshire. The latter house is 
uly a few miles from Hardwick Hall 
Derbyshire, and this panel bears a 
rong resemblance to the splendid 
lizabethan plasterwork there. It is 
‘ry likely the work of one of the 
ardwick plasterers, though it is not 
> to the quality of the best Hardwick 
ork. 


The panel looks as though it is a 
tion of something bigger. There is 
id to have been a fire at Teversal in 
ve 19th century, and I would guess 


b 


are granted to all and sundry,’’ is not 
in fact exact. Nor, asimplied in the 
article, is shooting permitted over the 
whole Reserve, the greater part of 
which is indeed a strictly preserved 
sanctuary. The part of the Reserve 
over which shooting permits are 
granted is less than a quarter of the 
total area of 6,226 acres. This shooting 
area is being used for an experimental 


1958 
study on effects of 
wild-fowling pressure, 
permit-holders being 
required to return in- 
formation such as num- 
bers and_ species of 
birds shot on each 
shooting visit. 

The permits are 
issued on the advice of 
a three-man panel, re- 
presenting respectively 
the owner of the shoot- 
ing area, the Nature 
Conservancy and wild- 
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fowlers. The represen- 
tation covers both local 
and cantina wing OLD IRISH_ WHINSTONE, ON WHICH 
interests, andoneofthe GORSE WAS POUNDED IN THE 18th 


members is a former 
officer of the Wild- 
fowlers’ Association of 
Great Britain and 
Ireland. This panel advised restriction 
of the number of guns on the shooting 
area at any one time, and consequently 
during the past season many applica- 
tions for permits had to be refused. 

Even in this first trial season the 
information obtained seems likely to 
justify fully the Caerlaverock experi- 
ment, in the inception and operation 
of which wild-fowlers, both local and 
from widely scattered parts of the 
country, have played a leading part.— 
JOHN Berry, Director (Scotland), The 
Nature Conservancy, 12, Hope Terrace, 
Edinburgh, 9. 


WHAT WAS IT USED FOR? 


S1r,—I wonder if any of your readers 
can identify the object shown in the 
accompanying photograph. Leas 
made of brass, and each of the haives, 
which are hinged together, has six 
circular glass discs. The halves are 
also glazed on their two flat surfaces. 
The object came in a collection of 
Victorian travel necessities.—JOHN 
CLEGG, Curator, Haslemere Educational 
Museum, Surrey. 


GORSE AS FODDER 


Sir,—The golden furze which blazons 
our heath landscape recalls the days 
when the young verdant shoots of the 
whin bush were a valued nutriment 
in horse feeding, almost as good as 
clover hay. The shoots were cut with 
a sharp hook and then bruised with a 
mallet on a knocking-stone or whin- 
stone, many of which are still pointed 
out in Ireland and Scotland. 

In the 18th century and in the 
early decades of the 19th the gorse 
was used as fodder for the horses of 


16th-CENTURY PLASTER PANEL, 6 ft. BY 5 ft.. NOW AT PIXTON 


PARK, SOMERSET. 


It was brought there about 1930 from Teversal 


Hall, Nottinghamshire 


See letter: Elizabethan Plaster Panel 


AND 19th CENTURIES FOR FEEDING TO 


HORSES 


See letter: Gorse as Fodder 


the British cavalry, being most useful 
local fodder on campaigns. During 
the Peninsular War the Iron Duke had 
little else for his horses and it is 
claimed that their condition was well 
maintained on the succulent shoots. 
Many Irish fox-hunters of the 
18th century fed their horses on whins 
and bruised oats and they claimed 
that it made them stayers in the field, 
hunting practically every day. Crops 
of whins were actually planted and 
harvested, and the bruising on stones 
prevented the prickles from proving 
hurtful. —C. J. Ross, Timpany, 
Ballynahinch, Co. Down, Ireland. 


LETTERS IN BRIEF 


The London Association.—With 
reference to Mr. Eagle’s letter of 
April 10, the London Association in 
aid of the Missions of the Moravians is 
a society established by Friends of the 


religious society called the United 
Brethren in 1817. An _ interesting 
account of the Association can be 


found in Highmore’s Philanthropia 
Metropolitana. The secretary in 1831 
was Mr. H. C. Christian, at 10, The 
Strand, of whom periodical accounts 
of these missions and other informa- 
tion could then be _ obtained.— 
B. LILLYWHITE, Chesterton, Three Gates 
Lane, Haslemere, Surrey. 

Music-making at Home. — I am 
trying to collect information about 


domestic music-making in England 
during the first half of the 19th 
century, and I wondered whether 


any of your readers might have private 
sources to which I could gain access 
through your columns. I should be 
interested in any family letters or 
diaries containing references to music, 
or in any portraits or conversation 
pieces of this period showing musical 
instruments. — N. M. TEMPERLEY, 
King’s College, Cambridge. 

Seal of Two Pieces.—With reference 
to Northerner’s letter of April 24 about 
the town seal of Richmond, Yorkshire, 
I suggest that the fact that the seal 
was in two pieces does not indicate any 
distrust between the Mayor and the 
Town Clerk. Surely it was merely a 
security precaution to prevent un- 
authorised use of the corporation seal 
—similar to the modern practice of the 
keeping of the two keys required to 
open a safe or strong room by separate 
persons.—THE Hon. Sir HAROLD 
DANCKWERTS, 4, Stone Buildings, 
Lincoln’s Inn, London, W.C.2. 

For Feeding Babies.—In a recent 
letter on crooked spoons (March 13), a 
correspondent asks for information 
concerning actual use of these spoons. 
These may be for feeding babies, with 
the bend in the spoon rather than in 
the mother’s arm. A Angeles 
paper recently had an advertisement 
for similar baby spoons made of stain- 
less steel —L. Prigsack, 606, South 
Hill Street, Los Angeles, 14, U.S.A. 
Old Traction Engines. 
ious to obtain, for record 
copies of old makers’ catalogues 
relating to traction engines. Can any 
of your readers help me before all such 
records are destroyed?—-PHILIP A. 
WricHt (Major the Rev.), The 
Vicarage, Woodford Bridge, Essex. 


Los 


I am anx- 
purposes, 
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A HOUSE SURROUNDED BY GARDENS 


By H. DALTON CLIFFORD 


COCK ROCK, CROYDE, NEAR BARNSTAPLE 


OME thirty years ago, when 
S his reputation as an architect 
was already well established, 
Oliver Hill designed a house at 
Croyde, near Barnstaple, Devon, 
which many people will remem- 
ber because it crystallised their 
ideas of what a country cottage 
should look like. It was built 
of rough local stone, with massive 
stepped chimney-stacks, and a 
thatched roof which swept round 
the corners and undulated over 
the dormer windows, taking 
the: fullest possible advantage of 
the pliability of that fascinating 
but dangerous material. When 
this house was destroyed by fire 
during the war (but not as a result 
of it) the loss was felt by all who 
knew it, but by none, of course, 
more than its ov Miss Brenda 
Girvin and Miss Monica Cosens, 
the playwrights (whose London 
home, a flat made out of one room, 
also by Mr. Hill, was illustrated in 
Country Lire on March 20 of this 
year). 
For nearly ten years after the 
tragedy the two ladies lived with 
their gardener’s family in a tiny 
cottage on to which, to relieve 
the congestion, a semicircular 
sitting-room was added, and later 
a kitchen of even more unusual 
shape. It was not until the end of 
1953 that the authorities granted 
them a licence to build a new 
house, Cock Rock. C 
Rebuilding to the original .. 
plans was out of the question. For 
one thing, the owners had, under- 
standably, developed a bias against 
thatch; and for another, the licence 
stipulated that the floor area 
should not exceed 1,500 square feet. Besides, they 
wanted a house without stairs that would be 
easy to look after with a minimum of domestic 
help. So they asked Mr. Hill to design them a 
cottage all on one floor and connected, in some 
way, to their temporary sitting-room and the 
gardener’s cottage. Having no furniture left— 
for what escaped the fire was destroyed in 
London by enemy action—they asked that all 
essential furniture should be built in. 


GaN is S \ 


AN AERIAL VIEW OF COCK ROCK, CROYDE, NEAR BARNSTAPLE, DEVON. 1, the house; 2, the staff 
cottage; 3, the original gardener’s cottage; 4, chimney-stack of the house that was destroyed by fire; 5, the 


Ras 


Ly 2 sar etiNS 


Wind’s Garden; 6, the Secret Garden; 7, the Pillar Garden 


The resulting house is out of the ordinary, 
to say the least; in fact it does not look like a 
house at all from the outside. It is impossible to 
get a photograph from any angle (except from 
above) which shows its size and shape; for its 
external walls are connected, in several direc- 
tions, with other walls of the same height which 
form the boundaries of a number of walled 
gardens and courts. Since the roof is flat, and 


therefore invisible, there is no way of telling 


where the garden walls end and the house 
begins. 

; The entrance drive turns off the coast road 
between Saunton and Croyde, doubles between 
banks of flowering shrubs, and emerges through 
an archway into a grassed court surrounded by 
rugged walls about 10 feet high. This is/the 
forecourt of the original house, of which all that 
remains is one of the chimney-stacks standing 
up like a cenotaph. The drive swerves to the leit 


THE PLATE-GLASS PICTURE WINDOW FACING NORTH. Through the open door to the left can be seen a lead figure of ““Wind” by Ceeil 


Thomas. (Right) 


THE GLASS WALK. This covered path links the new house with the older sitting-room and the gardener’s cottage 
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Here is the 


Cut your long grass the modern way with 
the 18” Rotacut, ideal for orchards, pad- 
docks, etc. No growth is too long or too 
tough for this robust grass cutter. The 
majority of grass in America is cut with 
similar machines, and now Qualcast make 
the Rotacut available to you at the very 
modest price of 274 gns. 


QUALCAST LTD - DERBY 


The largest lawn-mower makers in the world, 
with over 6,000,000 satisfied users 


Gui” 


2 TAX FREE 


from all ironmongers 
and hardware stores 


Fully guaranteed 


SERVICE AGENTS 
IN ALL PRINCIPAL TOWNS 


mes ee os as 
To: Qualcast Ltd., Victory Road, Derby 
Please send me Free copy of Qualcast ROTACUT leaflet R.45a 
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Wind’s Garden, and bedroom 2 also has a window f. 
east into the sheltered Pillar Garden, and another, a ¢ 
cular one, facing north towards the Sea Garden and the 

Returning to the hall, there is a glazed screen, 
double doors, separating it from the large Glass R 
The separation can be made complete by drawing 
the curtains, the track of which is hidden behind an 
elaborately ruched, and scalloped pelmet. The Glass 
Room has a distinctly summery air about it, but on 
the day in March when I first visited the house there wasa 
blizzard raging and it was bitterly cold outside. In spite 
of this—and the slate floor and the huge windows in 
three walls, and the many small circular roof lights—I 
sat down to lunch at the’ oval marble table feeling com- 
fortably warm, thanks to an efficient system of hot 
water radiators run from an independent boiler. Virtually 
half the walls of the room are windows, and the curtains, 
of flowered glazed chintz, are continuous under their 
elaborate pelmet. 

In the south wall french windows open into the 
completely private-walled Secret Garden. In the west 
wall a pair of doors opens into the Glass Walk, of which 
more later, and another glazed door leads into the Wind’s 
Garden. And in the north wall is a great plate-glass 
window facing the sea, and framing a view which extends 
from Baggy Point on the right to Hartland Point on the 
left, with Lundy Island looming up (or not, according te 
the weather) in the middle distance. 

The Glass Room, like the hall, is very sparsely 
furnished. ‘Indeed, apart from the already mentioned 
meals table, a marble serving table and a few chairs 
and a round table of cane, there is nothing in the room 
but an elderly, voluble West African parrot (a survivol 
of the fire of 1943) in its cage. 


THE GLASS ROOM SEEN FROM THE 

HALL. The floor is paved with slabs of Dela- 

bole slate which formed the garden paths 
round the earlier house 


unexpectedly across a corner of the court, 
and dives through an opening into a smaller 
paved courtyard which serves the garage and 
the new house. All one can see of the new house 
is a short length of brick wall, painted pink and 
pierced by a door and some windows, forming 
one side of the courtyard, the other sides being 
formed by a garage and staff cottage, and tall 
garden walls. 

Once one is inside the front door, the unique 
charm of the place is manifest. The floor of the 
hall is paved with large squared slabs of Dela- 
bole slate, and the only furniture is a side table 
of travertine marble—a neat example of the 
marble furniture one has learnt to expect in 
every Hill house. Through a small pantry on 
the left is a modern labour-saving kitchen, and 
beyond that the back lobby and a door leading 
into the staff cottage. On the other side of the 
hall are a cloak room and steps up to the bed- 
rooms, arranged on either side of a bathroom to 
which both have direct access. Both bedrooms 
look out on to a sunken oval garden, called the 


THE SEMICIRCULAR SITTING-ROOM. Along th 

left-hand wall is a series of four doors, one of whiel 

leads into the gardener’s cottage and the others int 
cupboards 


Opening off the Glass Room is the workroom, « 
cosy, easily heated room with an alcove for china abov 
the neat Delabole fireplace, and built-in bookshelve 
and cupboards. The waxed pine floor came from a dane 
hall in Croyde, demolished just before the house wa 
built. Windows look out of this room south, into % 
walled court, and west into the Secret Garden. 

The Glass Walk is a curved greenhouse 0 
winter-garden built against an existing garden wal 
and used as a link between the house and th 
semicircular sitting-room. A slate-paved path step 
gently down the middle, with beds on either side, in whic! 
vines, mimosa, jasmine, genista, bottle brush and othe 
plants flourish in extraordinary profusion. There is a smal 
blue-tiled pond, too, surrounded by arum lilies. 

Perhaps the best way of describing this house is t 
say that it looks as if it had grown naturally out of th 
ground it is built on. It is difficult to conceive how i 
could have been planned in an architect’s office, and iti 
not surprising to learn that while he was designing 1 
Mr. Hill spent a good deal of time there, sitting on a camy 
stool with a drawing board on a folding table before him 
oie Oe observing the lie of the land, choosing the best views 

= - fixing the position of the garden walls so as to ensur 
THE WORKROOM. The table top is made from an antique school desk and carved ee a generally pianniae to make the most © 
with the initials of generations of schoolboys every feature of a magnificent site. 


_CAUSERIE ON BRIDGE 


VI ' bridge life seems to be a series of 


coincidences. The other day, before 
going off to play in a match, I had been 
riting on the subject of positional slam bidding. 
ou know the idea. The partnership has the 
laterial for a slam and a choice of denomina- 
ons; if an Ace is known to be missing, there 
lay be a strong case for placing the declaration 
1 the hand that holds the King of that suit. 
More often than not, owing to the well- 
mown perversity of a pack of cards, anxiety 
ver the positional factor is both groundless and 
<pensive. One of the examples that I used was 
1e following, from a Women’s European 
hampionship match: 


West East 
@AQ @K75 
OAIJ8732 Y K Q 10 
RO hs K 1084 
&O8764 co 


Dealer, West. East-West vulnerable. 

One pair bid stolidly as follows: One Heart 
-Two Diamonds; Two Hearts—Four Hearts. 
nly a Club trick had to be lost. A British 
air bid thus at the other table: One Heart— 
wo Diamonds; Three Clubs—Four No-Trumps 
3lackwood); Five Hearts—Six No-Trumps. 
here was no play for the contract. East’s only 
lought, when it came to her final bid, was to 
rotect her Kings; as you can see, however, 
1ere is not the slightest cause for concern if the 
and is played in Hearts. 

An hour later I was taking part in the 
latch to which I referred last week—Terence 
eese, Boris Schapiro, Jeremy Flint, Tony Friday 
id Claude Rodrigue, versus Marjorie van Rees, 
jorothy Shanahan, Stella Hargreaves, Alan 
ruscott and M. Harrison-Gray. The match was 
classic of its kind. Truscott and I are a new 
artnership, and it was the best form of pre-Oslo 
ractice to play for a long spell against the 
doubtable Reese and Schapiro. Every kind of 
ratagem was used against us in an attempt to 
ake up for a subdued display in the other room, 
here the feminine half of our team were well 
n top for most of the match. 

To describe the exchanges as close is an 
iderstatement. On the first set of eight 
yards, we gained one i.m.p.; on the second set, 
vO; on the third, another two; the fourth set 
as all square. We thus led by five i.m.p. after 
2 boards, the normal distance in the Melville 
nith Cup. This would have been a good 
oment to call it a day; as it was the semi-final 
und, however, a further 16 boards had to be 
ayed, 

I don’t think any of us were dismayed at 
ie thought of this extra period; it is always 
orse for the team which, although much the 
ronger on paper, finds itself in arrears with 
i sands running out. On the 39th board it 
emed as though we might have clinched the 
sue. The cards fell thus: 


a... 

0 4 

ACHE 74:2 

& 598532 
@AQJ1093 = @76542 
Y9863 Be e107 2 
© Q5 s O93 
a7 & A106 

K8 

SAKQIS 

}K 106 

b&KO4 


Dealer, West. East-West vulnerable. 
The auction in Room 1 contained some 
tusual features: 


outh West North East 
chapivo Gray Reese Truscott 
1 Spade 2 No-Trumps 3 Spades 
Spades Double No bid No bid 
No-Trumps No bid 5 Clubs No bid 


o bid No bid 

My vulnerable opening was on the light 
de, but it did not make life any easier for the 
position. Reese countered with the ‘‘unusual”’ 
0-Trump overcall which advertises a freak 
yo-suiter in the minors. To Schapiro, with all 
is bidding ahead of him, there seemed to be a 
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lot of points in the pack; after bullying his 
partner into naming a suit, he could see no 
justification for bidding a slam. The key 
feature, of course, was the Spade void in the 
North hand. 

Twelve tricks were a lay-down. Not much 
was said, but all four of us were thinking of what 
might happen during the replay. Of one thing 
I was sure, knowing our North-South pair— 
nothing would keep them out of a slam. West, 
presumably, would pass; South would open 
fourth-in-hand with some exciting call, and 
North would respond with enthusiasm. My 
only fear was that they might end up in 
Diamonds, which is rather more hazardous 
than Six Clubs. 

There is something I must say before we 
follow this board into Room 2. South was 
a young player with a fine temperament who 
has come to the top in record time, and she had 
played up to this point without a semblance of a 
mistake against some of the strongest men in the 
country. On paper her performance on this 
deal may seem a bit wild; but she had her 
reasons, and she might easily have been right 
all along the line. This was the bidding: 


South West North East 
Mrs. van Flint Miss Rodrigue 
Rees Shanahan 

No bid No bid No bid 
2 No-Trumps No bid 3 Diamonds No bid 
3 Hearts No bid 4 Clubs No bid 
4 Diamonds No bid 5 Clubs No bid 
6 No-Trumps Double No bid No bid 


No bid 

Various pundits have tried in vain to find a 
satisfactory South-North sequence. North was 
just worth an effort over Four Diamonds, and 
her Club rebid was intended to describe her 
distribution. After much thought South 
decided that her partner must have two Aces, 
and now you see why I spoke of an infernal 
coincidence; her bid of Six No-Trumps was 
designed to protect the King of Spades against 
the likely opening lead. 
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HAND TO REMEMBER = » M.narrison-cray 


The Nine of Hearts was led, and the out- 
come seems obvious: South reels off eleven 
tricks in the red suits and concedes the last two 
for one down. 

Unfortunately, it seemed reasonable to 
place the doubler with the two missing Aces. 
He had not cashed them at the outset, South 
argued, because he believed that the red suits 
were held—the Hearts by himself, and the 
Diamonds by his partner. In other words, he 
probably had something like this: 

@A10953 Y98763 6... &A106 

South’s analysis was not without merit. 
Her team had a slight lead, and a loss of 100 
could well prove negligible; for all she knew, a 
minor suit slam at the first table might have 
been wrecked by an unkind distribution. At 
trick 2, therefore, South led the King of Clubs to 
make sure of going only one down, fully con- 
fident that West had the Ace. The outcome, as 
you can see, is tragic. East wins, and a Spade 
return puts the contract six ‘down. But the 
story is not yet over. 

Unless the reader has a notion of the strain 
imposed by a needle* match, especially on the 
favourites when they are in danger of losing, he 
will find it hard to swallow the next sensational 
piece of play. East’s partner had doubled the 
slam, and he could see a perfectly good trick 
in his own hand; and yet, without thinking of 
the possible consequences, he allowed the King 
of Clubs to win! 

I should like to record that South then 
played on the red suits for a total of 12 tricks 
and a big swing that would settle the fate of 
the match. 

East is undoubtedly the luckiest player 
in the world. He might have had an 
unenviable time in explaining his play to 
Messrs. Reese and Schapiro; as it was, the 
courageous South stuck to her guns. The 
Queen of Clubs followed; West threw a high 
Spade, the contract went five down, and a loss 
of nine i.m.p. on the board put paid to our 
chances. 


CROSSWORD No. 


1475 


Country Lire books to the value of 3 guineas will be awarded for the 


ACROSS 


1. ‘Thou wast not born for death, 
—Keats (8, 4) 


ree 


first correct solution opened. Solutions (in a closed envelope) must reach 8. The stray rock sounds unreliable (7) 


“Crossword No. 


Wednesday, May 21, 1958 


pee |S Ieee Pats Fe [ep fae 
HHEeSs 


(MR., MRS., ETC.) 


eRe ot SEE Tins aah ap hochsas<sipgdeavaigecmpnedsvbatcdes 


The winner of this Crossword, the clues of 
which appeared in the issue of May 8, will be announced next week. 


11, Angel; 


SOLUTION TO No. 1474. 


ACROSS.—1, Cubist; 4, Pastures; 10, Lotteries; 
12, Oxen; 13, Terminated; 15, Explode; 16, 


28, Tambourin; 29, Silences; 30, Bathes. 


18, Serpent’s; 20, Spectre; 21, Charms; 22, 
26. Mona. 


1475, Country Lire, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent 5; 
Garden, London, W.C.2,” not later than the first poston the morning of Tt; 


Dramas; 
Stones; 21, Caddice; 23, Service-man; 25, Stop; 27, Get-up; 
DOWN.—1, Call- 
over; 2, Butter-pat; 3, Shem; 5, Assumed; 6, Train-bands; 
7, Right; 8, Salads; 9, Bireme; 14, John Gilpin; 17, Aristarch; 
Usages; 24, Ratel; 


Tor, for instance (7) 
These vessels require no flags (7) 
12. Gilbert’s little tom-tit (7) 
13. It was a repetition of these all the way, wrote 
Browning (5) 
. The vehicle seems to have been hired out in 
Brazil (9) 
16. Out of shyness it may be composed (9) 
19. Fundamental objective of the undergraduate 
so expressed (5) 
21. It will be drawing when I’ve got on to it (7) 
23. “Oh late on Wenlock Edge, 
“Gold that I never see”’ 
—A. E. Housman (7) 
24. Outstanding among them in entertaining (7) 
25. Nationality of 5 down (7) 
26. The pane might remind you of a cold winter’s 
morning (7, 5) 


DOWN 


1, One-way traffic entrances? (7) 
2. The shooting they do is mostly high over our 
heads (7) 
3. Bags that crease easily? (9) 
4. Father goes up with his little creature (5) 
5. Resounding artist: at least that is what his 
ungrammatical claim might imply (7) 
6. Second hearing (7) 
7. In what a healthy condition we all are! (7 .5) 
10, Its grasp may not be very certain as yet (8, 4) 
15, The osteopath’s prevalent temptation? (9) 
17. The blue that may seem smarter (7) 
18. These are not taken with impunity: stretchers, 
however, should be at hand (7) 
19. Tower St. (7) 
20. Surely not immaterial what the drinks are (7) 
22. The landowner can have one without being a 
lord (5) 


Nore.—This Competition does not apply to the United 
States. 


The winner of Crossword No. 1473 is 


19. 
Dr. L. P. James, 


15, Bracebridge Road, 
Sutton Coldfield, 
Warwickshire. 
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Revelation sets a new fashion 
in hight luggage 


Woven Fibreglass is the latest material for famous 
Revelation luggage. Latest and smartest! Really 
these new cases are very beautiful indeed. Built with 
panels of Woven Fibreglass coated with a strong outer 
skin, they are tough, and as supple as stretched 
kidskin. The big 28” suitcase weighs only 6} pounds, 
and all these cases are washable, hardwearing, and 
surprisingly inexpensive. Ask to see—and 

handle—this new, smart Woven Fibreglass 


luggage. Only Revelation make it! 


Revelation 
FIBREGLASS LUGGAGE 


in ‘NATURAL’ or ‘GOLDEN TAN’ 


SUITCASE 22” £6. 5.0* REV-ROBE WARDROBE 
ie SUITCASES 
SUITCASE 25 £7. 5.0 Ladies’ model £9.19.6* 
SUITCASE 28” £8. 5.0* Men’s », (tan only) 
£10.10.0 
AIR-LINER TRAIN CASE £5.10.0* *as illustrated a 


AT STORES OR LUGGAGE SHOPS EVERYWHERE REVELATION SUITCASE CO. LTD. 170 PICCADILLY, LONDON w.1l 


Any car almost a convertible with the 


) 
The Great Seal of Mary Queen of 
Scots is reproduced by courtesy of the 
Trustees of the British Museum 
a 


The Seal of a 
famous Queen 


The Seal of a 
famous whisky 


Why not add to the health and 


Naat of your motoring by ‘s 
aving this wide-open  sun-roof i 
fitted to your car? The ‘Webasto’ Be] Come eee eae on 


Sun-Roof can be fitted to any Cie tmmsculncs te dg 

saloon car. Noresprayingisneces- *% One-hand operation. 

sary and the external roofing ye Approved by car manufacturers. 

material is available in a wide Details from sole Webasto distributors: 

range of colours to match or tone 

minh ey eung paint-work. All 

makes of car—popular makes as ah : 
well as Daimler, Bentley, arT-~ overa ERS NTS 
Jaguar, etc., are constantly being 


converted. The cost of conversion Established 1 893 


is approximately £65 and can be 168 REG 
carried out in three to five days... TELE 


i 


ET, LONDO 
24 MACDONALD & MUIR LIMITED, DISTILLERS, LEITH, SCOTLAND 


: 
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THE FUTURE OF 
LAND AGENCY 


[N recent years forebodings have 
arisen about the future of land 
: agency owing to the fact that an 
creasing number of large estates have 
en broken up in order to provide mon- 
‘for the payment of death duties, and 
has been argued that where thou- 
mds of acres, formerly in single 
ynership, have been parcelled out to 
nants and others, there must, in- 
ritably, be reduced calls for control 
id management. But it does not seem 
have been recognised that, although 
any large estates have been sold in 
ts, other, equally large, properties 
uve been built up by corporations, 
surance companies and other con- 
rns, many of whom are comparative 
2w-comers to lane ownership. These 
mcerns require experts to carry 
1 any farms that may remain in 
und. Some investment concerns 
nploy their own agents; others draw 
1 the resources of firms of estate 
sents who combine this type of work 
ith their other activities. Either 
mtingency affords work for qualified 
ractitioners. Moreover, there is an 
creased number of openings in the 
ablic services, for thousands of acres 
uss each year to the State and local 
ithorities and can be served only by 
ll-time and fully qualified agents. 


Heavy Demand on Profession 
NOTHER circumstance that is 
said to mitigate against the future 
‘land agency in this country is in- 
easing industrialisation, resulting in 
wer opportunities for this type of 
ork than in larger countries where 
ast acreages have yet to be exploited. 
ut although this argument may be 
ue to the extent that there are fewer 
yenings for the old style of resident 
yent whose principal duties were to 
sure that crops were planted in the 
ght places and in the correct sequence, 
lat repairs were carried out where 
scessary, that estate employees did 
reasonable amount of work and that 
le positions of the guns were marked 
it for covert shoots, it is fallacious in 
her ways. For instance, the very 
<t that land is scarce means that it is 
nportant to use it to the best advant- 
ze, and only last week the presidents 
the Royal Institution of Chartered 
urveyors, the Chartered Auctioneers’ 
id Estate Agents’ Institute and the 
and Agents’ Society stressed that 
le increasing complexity of the law 
lating to land made heavy demands 
1 their respective professions. 


Prospects for Architects 
LTHOUGH the future for land 
agents seems brighter than it is 
nerally painted, it is doubtful 
hether the same can be said of 
‘chitecture as a career. Admittedly 
ie lifting of restrictions on private 
nilding had a temporary stimulating 
fect on the profession, and many 
ymmissions for private houses, hotels 
id cinemas were executed. But then 
ime the credit squeeze, followed by a 
lling off in the number of orders, and 
is questionable whether in the for- 
eable future there will be sufficient 
nployment for the large number of 
udents who crowd schools of archi- 
cture, at any rate in private practice. 


A £36,800 AUCTION 

HE Danebury estate of 555 acres 

near Stockbridge, Hampshire, 
tched £36,800 when auctioned the 
her day by Messrs. Knight, Frank 
1d Rutley and Messrs. Richard 
ustin and Wyatt. The property, 
rmerly a well-known racing establish- 
ent associated with the Day family, 
cludes a medium-sized house, a 
inge of stables with 26 boxes, a 
a@nager’s house and four cottages. 
_ was bought by Messrs. J. W. Mer- 
ck and Sons, of the Home Farm, 
trensham, Worcestershire. 


Yesterday was the date fixed for 
the auction of Lady Eliot’s Rogate 
estate, which extends to more than 
1,500 acres between Midhurst and 
Petersfield, West Sussex, and which 
has a yearly income of £1,823 from the 
let portions. However, the property, 
consisting of a principal house, 
numerous smaller houses and cottages, 
four dairy and mixed farms, accom- 
modation land and allotments, 763 
acres of woodland and over a mile of 
fishing on the River Rother, was sold 
privately to a private investor by 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley and 
Messrs. Hillary and Co. In con- 
sequence the auction was cancelled. 

Another agricultural property 
that has changed hands through 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley is 
Ellerslie, a farm of 580 acres with a 
Georgian house situated about five 
miles from Douglas, Isle of Man. 
A feature of the property, which has 
been bought for investment and which 
will continue to be farmed under the 
previous management, is a range of 
buildings erected by German prisoners 
during the 1914-18 War. 


A SHOOT NEAR LONDON 

HE Youngsbury estate of 2,260 

acres, near Ware, Hertfordshire, 
which is offered for sale by Messrs. 
Alfred Savill and Sons, is not only 
a valuable property—the income 
from its eight farms, 14 cottages 
and 170 acres of woodland totals 
£5,240 a year—but it has other fea- 
tures to commend it. For instance, 
the principal house, which dates from 
Georgian times, and which is offered 
with possession, looks down to the 
River Rib through a landscape planned 
by Capability Brown, and the estate 
affords unusually good shooting for a 
property 26 miles from London. 


£150 AN ACRE FOR A FARM 

HE difference in values of dairy 

farms in different parts of the 
country is underlined by the results of 
two recent auctions, one of which con- 
cerned a farm of 133} acres at Hart- 
with, near Ripley and Harrogate, 
Yorkshire, and the other a holding of 
68 acres situated in the famous milk 
country round South Molton, Devon. 
Both farms are attested, and both were 
offered with possession; but whereas 
the Yorkshire property, in spite of 
being equipped with modern buildings 
and having piped water to almost 
every field, fetched only £10,200, an 
average of £76 anacre, when offered 
by Messrs. Hollis and Webb, the 
Devon holding sold for £10,300, an 
average of over £150 an acre, at a sale 
conducted by Messrs. Vick and Price. 


FOR SALE IN IRELAND 

UNALUN, Skibbereen, Co. Cork, 

the home of Lieut.-Col. W. A. C. 
Hickman Morgan, whose family have 
owned it for more than 100 years, is for 
sale through Messrs. Blake and Co. 
The property consists of a stone-built 
house dating from the beginning of 
the 18th century, 88 acres with an 
electricity-equipped dairy and fishing 
rights on about half a mile of the 
River Ien. 

Included among a number of 
Irish properties on Messrs. Hampton 
and Sons’ books are Correen Castle, a 
Georgian, castellated house standing 
in 13 acres to the south of Athlone, 
which is offered for £5,000; a 13th- 
century castle with shooting rights 
over 1,500 acres, at Cloghan, near 
Banagher, Co. Offaly, which is to let 
unfurnished until 1960; and a small, 
fully modernised Victorian house 
overlooking Lough Corrib, Co. Mayo, 
which is to let furnished at 600 dollars 
a month, including the services of a 
maid and gardener/boatman and the 
use of a boat with outboard motor. 

PROCURATOR. 


May 23 Ceuta, Naples (for Rome), Venice, Dubrovnik & Barcelona... 
June 14 Palermo, Phaleron Bay (for Athens) and Lisbon... 

June 30 Norwegian Fjords and Northern Capitals ... zen oy 
July 19 Gibraltar, Villefranche (for Nice and Monte Carlo), Messina 


(for Taormina) & Palma 


Aug. 2 Ceuta, Naples (for Rome) and Barcelo 

Aug. 17 Palma, Istanbul, Phaleron Bay (for Athens) & Lisbon... 
Christmas and New Year Cruise 

Dec. 20 Teneriffe, Madeira, Casablanca and Lisbon 


ee 
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in he Su 
with ROYAL MAIL 


to the MEDITERRANEAN and 
NORTHERN CAPITALS 
by ‘ANDES’ (26,000 tons) 


21 days 
15 days 
18 days 


13 days 


na awaridhy kee .. 14 days 


19 days 


14 days 


Excellent Cuisine enjoyed at leisure—spacious Dining Saloons 


accommodate all passengers at one time. 


‘Andes’ is equipped 


with anti-roll stabilisers for greater comfort at sea. 


es es ee ee 


Details from your local Travel Agent or 


ROYAL MAIL LINES 


Royal Mall House - Leadenhall Street - London EC3 - MAN 0522 - America House - Cockspur Street- London SW1- WHI 9648 


For the 


discriminating 


palate... 


F you know just how good a 
|| Sherry can be... if you appre- 

ciate the delight of a perfect 
Fino, exquisite in flavour, just full 
enough in body, just dry enough 
for the most discriminating palate, 
there is no Sherry quite compar- 
able with Domecq’s “ La Ina”’. 

Remember, Domecq’s Sherries 
are grown and aged in Jerez, Spain. 


They are among the finest in the 


world and have been acknow- 
ledged as such throughout the 
centuries. 


By Appointment to Her Majesty the Queen 
Suppliers of Domecq Sherry, Luis Gordon & Sons Ltd. 


1730 


ON 


Obtainable through your usual channels of supply. 


Sole Importers (Wholesale only) Luis Gordon & Sons Ltd., 48 Mark Lane, London, E.C.3 


Remembering the most popular ‘DOUBLE CENTURY’ X 
and delicious ‘CELEBRATION CREAM’ 


for the sweeter palates “S 


ee eee eo ee — ee - _. See 
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Chumwels 


famous English shoes for men 


CHETWYND Craftsman built shoe. 

Made for a man with a love of leather. 
Black or brown calf. Sizes: 5 to 13 
in four fittings. C.D.E.F. 


£5-19-9 


Trerg ee? 


Also in Coachide at 6 gns. 
and Buck at £6-9-9. 


Pie ea Ree 4% 4 b 


aw) 


ryt 
& ashe Y that is Shoes deright 


A perfect gift to the most critical palate, 
Pintail is an exceptionally fine sherry, both 
pale and beautifully dry. Specially selected at 
Jerez, this proud product of Spain is available 
in a trial pack of two bottles at 39/3 (aziz*) 
‘ subsequent supplies at £10.16 per dozen bottles. 
Your orders will have prompt attention. 


ROBUST 
POWERFUL 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON LTD., PERTH, SCOTLAND. Established 1 


The first Tractor of its size sturdy enough to do every farm job—at a price HARD 
every farm can afford. The Model 5B JAP engine (Petrol or T.V.O., devel- 
oping up to 8 h.p.)* will give you a full day’s work of 8 to 10 hours on about 
2 gallons. It will plough, hoe, harrow, weed, furrow, etc.—and with the TENNIS 
power take-off do numerous auxiliary jobs. 


*Also available with Diesel engine. 


COURTS 


Send for the new illustrated Brochure from the address below. 


CRAWLEY METAL PRODUCTIONS LTD. beccumentier rT EN ETO 


Contractors to the Admiralty, War Office, Ministry of Supply, and Common- A TENNIS COURT OF YOUR OWN—always ready for play at a moment's notice. Con- 
wealth and European Governments. structed by experts and proved over the years to be the finest tennis court available, the 


Swier, Non-Attention requires no watering, rolling, or regular attention of any kind and is com- 
. 
Tractor Division ; pletely unaffected by extremes of either heat or cold. A fully illustrated booklet giving details 


IFIELD ROAD, CRAWLEY, SUSSEX of all the GAZE courts is available on application. 


W. H. GAZE AND SONS, LTD., 11, THE GAZEWAY: 139 ROEHAMPTON VA 
LONDON, S.W.15. Tel. PUTney 4554. 


s 


Phone: Crawley 677. ’Gram: Metprod Crawley. 


a 


me 
‘ARMING NOTES 


IS MACHINERY 


FULLY 


HEN he spoke at the British 
W Academy banquet the Prime 
Minister gave credit to British 
griculture ‘“‘for “being the most 
1echanised in the world; it has raised 
S$ production to an almost embarass- 
ig height.’”’ I always think that this 
laim about our achievement in 
echanisation needs qualifying. It is 
rue that we possess for every 100 acres 
he greatest number of tractors and 
ther mechanised equipment; we 
arry the greatest weight of machinery 
othe acre. But it does not necessarily 
ollow that British agriculture is the 
20st highly mechanised in the world. 
Jo we in practice use the machinery 
ve have to the fullest extent in re- 
lacing manual labour? I doubt 
vhether we do compared with Cana- 
lian or New Zealand farmers. From 
vhat I have seen in those countries 
nd indeed in the middle-west of the 
Jnited States, each machine is 
mployed more fully than here, and if 
| job cannot be done with the aid of a 
nachine it is not likely to be tackled 
it all. This is true of work about the 
1omestead as well as field cultivation. 
When the average size of holdings 
1ere (80 per cent. under 150 acres) is 
aken into account, there is not the 
same scope as in the new countries of 
he world for extensive mechanisation, 
ind it is true no doubt also that at the 
ther end of the scale the small farms 
on the Continent of Europe employ 
more manual labour, including the 
work of the farmer and his wife, than 
we do. We have raised the output per 
man above the average European level 
by reason of increased mechanisation, 
but it is not as high as the output per 
man in Canada or New Zealand. 


“An Embarrassing Height” 


R. MACMILLAN’S other farm- 

ing point suggesting that British 
agriculture has raised its production to 
an almost embarrassing height was no 
doubt prompted by the discussions 
which he and other Ministers have 
been having with New Zealand and 
our Continental neighbours who are 
concerned about rising home _ pro- 
duction here which hampers them in 
finding outlets at satisfactory prices 
for all the products they would like to 
export. As noted here recently our 
butter production has increased by 21 
per cent. over the past two years, a 
matter of immediate concern to New 
Zealand. Moreover, butter production 
here is likely to increase still further 
this year if we get a heavy flush of 
summer milk. New Zealand’s in- 
mediate anxiety is to stop the dump- 
ing of foreign butter in Britain, and her 
complaint about export subsidies paid 
by some of her competitors is fully 
supported by British farmers. 

The Prime Minister’s phrase may 
also have been prompted by _ his 
anxiety that some progress should be 
Made in solving agricultural problems 

at have arisen acutely in the talks 
about European Free Trade Area 
proposals. It would of course please 
Our prospective partners on the 
Continent if our home production of 
food declined rather than continued 
to increase. They look for a fair share 
of the British food market in exchange 
for giving us easier entry into their 
industrial markets. Here we must 
remain our own masters in deciding 
the lines and scope of agricultural 
policy that will best suit this country, 


Rabbit Clearance Societies 


O far the Ministry of Agriculture 

has registered three rabbit clear- 
ance societies, two in Kent and one in 
Carmarthenshire. These are groups of 
heighbouring farmers and foresters 
who are joining together to employ 
competent men to keep down the 


. 


USED? 


rabbits on their land by gassing, 
trapping and any other legitimate 
means. Many other groups are in the 
process of formation on the initiative 
of local branches of the Country 
Landowners’ Association and the 
National Farmers’ Union. They will 
qualify for the £ for £ grants which 
the Ministry offers to finance such 
co-ordinated efforts to clear rabbits 
from a district. A similar scheme has 
been working well for some years in 
New Zealand, but there a minority in 
a district can be compelled to come in 
by the vote of the majority. Here we 
are starting on voluntary lines. 


Forbears of British Breeds 


ROM the librarian at Rothamsted 
Experimental Station, Mr. D. H. 
Boalch, I have received Rothamsted 
Prints and Paintings of British Farm 
Livestock 1780-1910 which has just 
been published (price one guinea). It 
may be news to some people that 
Rothamsted has such a fine collection 
of prints and paintings. It was the 
bequest of the late Lord Northbrook 
which raised the collection to the 
first rank with the prints already 
acquired by Sir John Russell when he 
was Director. This record includes 
32 plates depicting individual animals 
and groups that look strange to us 
now, but, as Mr. John Hammond 
notes, in most of the prints there is a 
resemblance to the breeds of to-day, 
although there have been many 
modifications effected by breeders 
seeking a breed to suit their own times. 
A hundred years ago fat was 
wanted and one object in improving 
breeding was to increase the amount 
of fat in the animal. The craze for 
indiscriminate fattening reached such 
a pitch that the unfortunate beasts 
became too heavy for their own legs, 
and they had to be propped up with 
sticks in order to stand. Since the 
time of these prints the world has 
speeded up considerably and the main 
change which has taken place in farm 
animals has been the development of 
early maturity. A few of these en- 
gravings are well known, such as the 
Durham Ox 1802, which can be found 
in old inns and hotels all over the 
country; over 2,000 copies were sold 
within a year of publication. Some of 
the prints at Rothamsted are rare and 
certainly next time I go there I shall 
make a point of seeing the collection. 


Date-stamped Eggs 

NE of the greatest risks to an 

egg’s quality is delay in passing 
consignments from the packing sta- 
tions to the shops by wholesalers 
expecting a rise in price. After the 
spring flush of production the price of 
eggs may rise by 6d. or 9d. a dozen 
during May and June, and the temp- 
tation to speculation has been too 
strong for some people who ought to 
know better. To beat this the Danes 
now put a stamp on each egg. 
This must be done not later than 
48 hours after the egg’s arrival at 
the packing station. It is a code con- 
sisting of a letter and five figures. The 
letter and first figure denote the 
exporter, the next two figures the 
week in which the quality grading 
took place and the last two figures the 
packing station where the grading was 
done. Despite objections from the 
trade at the start, dealers now say that 
this date stamping of the eggs is a 
market asset, particularly in Germany, 
which now takes most of the eggs 
which Denmark exports. The British 
market is virtually closed to Danish 
eggs by reason of the heavy subsidy 
given on British eggs, which keeps 
down the market price here to a level 
that is below the economic level for 
the Danes, or indeed for anyone else. 

CINCINNATUS. 
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Mm) } tla 3 
its the 
ENGINE 


See that the machine 
you buy is fitted 

with a Villiers or J.A.P. 
Engine—your guarantee 
of reliability 


and economy. 


In the field of Light Engines 
we SAP 


power the finest machines 


Write to us stating the type of machine or plant you require 
and we will send you a list of those fitted with Villiers and J.A.P. 


engines together with relevant literature. 


THE VILLIERS ENGINEERING CO. LTD - WOLVERHAMPTON 
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Glass after glass 
tells the same story 


The preference for “Black & White’’ Scotch Whisky 
becomes daily more apparent. Glass after glass 

confirms its superb quality and flavour. ‘“‘Black & White” 

is blended in a special way from selected individual whiskies. 
From this blending secret stems the 


distinctive character 
1 e 
BLACK: WHITE 


which earns so much 
praise and gains so 

SCOTCH WHISKY 
“BUC HANAN’S” 


many new friends. 


By Appointment 
to Her Majesty The Queen 
Scotch Whisky Distillers, James Buchanan & Co. Ltd. 


Easy on the Eyes 


Motoring without glare . . . without 
eye-strain, fully protected against ultra- 
violet and infra-red rays. That is motor- 
ing with ZEISS UMBRAL spectacles. 
And their soothing sherry tint preserves 
the natural colour values—an important 
point for the motorist. ZEISS UMBRAL 
lenses are also available to your prescrip- 
tion—and they always retain an even 
tint throughout the lens. 

Only from qualified opticians 


ZEISS 
 UMBRALS 


Illustrated brochure from the Carl Zeiss agents 


DEGENHARDT & CO. LTD. 6 CAVENDISH SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


Tel. LANgham 6097/8/9 
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in 2 oz tins 9/1I 
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in I oz packets 4/114 
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Made by 


ore BRIZARD 


a who also make the perfect Creme-de-Menthe- 
y DF Siqueur of the mint ! 
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THE SHAKESPEARE 
TANGLE 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


N my innocence, I have always 
{ imagined that Bacon was the only 

competitor for the honour of 
laving written the plays attributed to 
hakespeare. It was not a question 
hat had interested me at all. I 
hought the Baconians wrong, but 
saw no reason why they shouldn’t 
ave their bit of fun. But now I find 
hat it is not a question merely of 
3aconians, and it is certainly not a 
natter of fun. It seems from Mr. R. C. 
hurchill’s book, Shakespeare and His 
Betters (Reinhardt, 21s.), that if you 
vant a list of runners in the Shake- 
peare Stakes you have to take a 


is so sensible? Mr. Churchill says that 
all these objectors to Shakespeare 
“have never come into contact with 
either literary criticism or scholar- 
ship.’ And Mr. Brown, while admit- 
ting that ‘‘ Shakespeare did sometimes, 
both early and late in his career, 
collaborate,’’ insists that ‘‘his style is 
unmistakable: the Hand of Glory is 
continually there . . . only one man 
could possess such felicity of words 
and music.” 

A simple consideration which 
appeals to me is this: Whoever wrote 
these plays must have possessed the 
sensitivity which would make him 
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SHAKESPEARE AND HIS BETTERS. By R. C. Churchill 
(Reinhardt, 21s.) 


THE PHANTOM MAJOR. By Virginia Cowles 
(Collins, 16s.) 


SEA NEVER DRY. By Anthony Smith 
(Allen and Unwin, 15s.) 


PUMPVPUPVWPUAUAUAAIAUAUAQAAAA AM MAM Aw 


Who's Who of Elizabethan times and 
he times of James I, delete the name 
xf Shakespeare, and consider those 
who remain. As for fun: the mighty 
irmy of anti-Shakespeareans are not 
nly ready to cut William’s throat— 
‘the mean, drunken, ignorant and 
ubsolutely unlettered rustic of Strat- 
iord’’—but for two pins they'd do 
nm one another into the bargain. 

Nothing is too good for Bacon. 
One author considers that he wrote 
n0t only his acknowledged works, but 
ilso ‘‘the whole of Shakespeare, most 
of the works of Lyly, Peele, Greene, 
Marlowe, Spenser, Nashe, Kyd and 
Burton, and also Cervante’s Don 
Quixote.’ There’s richness for you. 
But that’s only a bit to be going on 
with. Other writers have also handed 
nim Montaigne and the editorship of 
the Authorised Version of the Bible. 
The joke is that all these people whose 
works are attributed to Bacon are 
themselves chosen (with, perhaps, the 
exception of Burton and Cervantes) by 
other backers as the writers of Shake- 
speare’s plays. So is, more or less, 
every nobleman of the time, to say 
nothing of Queen Elizabeth and a 
vague collection of authors described 
yenerically as ‘‘the Jesuits.’’ Nothing 
is too fantastic. There is a theory that 
the Earl of Rutland was the author, 
but that Bacon, to rob the Earl of 
glory, edited the First Folio, inserting 
sryptograms which would lead pos- 
terity to think him the author. 


A Fantastic Sea 


I have skimmed only a cupful of 
froth from this fantastic sea. You 
must go to Mr. Churchill himself for 
the full tide. He has done a useful 
service in bringing together, for the 
first time so far as I know, all this 
liscordant and vociferous matter. 
Having done that, he turns in the 
second part of his book to examining 
it, and comes down on both feet as an 
out-and-out Shakespearean. Both he 
and Mr. Ivor Brown, who writes a 
foreword, insist on looking at the 
matter not as private detectives, but 
as men of letters. And what other way 


aware that they were among the 
supreme utterances of the human 
spirit. Now I cannot believe that any 
man—or, if you like, any collection of 
men—who had done that would be so 
modest as to leave a shadow of a 
doubt about the authorship. He 
certainly would not have fiddled 
about with cryptograms, anagrams, 
riddles, and all the other hocus-pocus 
that the private detectives love. If 
Shakespeare’s name was on _ these 
things from the beginning, then 
Shakespeare wrote them. To me, it is 
as simple as that. 


Not Men of Letters 


The dismal inability of the critics 
to look at the matter as men of letters 
comes through again and again. One 
of them advances as an “infallible 
proposition” that the plays must be 
the work of a group because “‘no one 
man could use as many words as are 
found in the plays.’” Words! What on 
earth have words to do with it? If the 
number of words used were a criterion, 
the Oxford English Dictionary would 
be the supreme contribution to our 
literature. It is the arrangement of 
the words into a sequence that knocks 
the breath out of you with admiration 
that matters, and Shakespeare can do 
this with very few and very simple 
words indeed. “Out, out, brief 
candle.”’” Even a first-form child 
could hardly fail to know these words: 
“Prime, glass, thee, calls, lovely, she, 
thou, April, mother’s, thy, back, art, 
and, in, the, of, her.’’ But does the 
knowledge of these words permit him 
to write: 

Thou art thy mother’s glass, and 

she in thee 

Calls back the lovely April of her 

prime. 

Another absurdity is the effort to 
knock Shakespeare out of the running 
because of many (often inaccurate) 
charges about his little schooling and 
the general social insignificance of his 
background. You might as well say 
that Pilgrim’s Progress couldn't have 
been written by a dirty tinker from 
Elstow and that it is absurd to 
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Comfort Heel 


Balcombe 
59/11 


Choose any Wideform shoe ycu like. 
It will always flatter the broader foot 

. .. give it a slender look that’s due 
to clever styling. You have ample 
room for the toes, yet you lose not an 


atom of elegance because you have 


also indulged in comfort. 


Swansdown In Black, Brown, 
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», Blue, Grey suede and White Nubuck. 
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There are also Norvic Shoss for Men and Norvic Kiltie Shoes for Children. 
ENQUIRIES TO SALES DEPT (CL), NORVIC SHOE COMPANY LIMITED, NORWICH 


Balcombe In Black, Taupe, Beige, 


Swansdown 
69/11 


tribute David Copperfield to the 
wretched snotty-nosed little oaf who 
orked in a blacking factory.’’ (These 
pressions are nothing to what has 
pen said about Shakespeare.) As for 
1e charges that Shakespeare couldn’t 
ave had the courtly and legal know- 
dge that is said (not accurately) to 
luminate his plays, the answer is that 
anyone who knows the first thing 
bout writers and writing knows that 
ich things, without any profound 
nowledge, can be apprehended. If 
hakespeare didn’t know about courts, 
ow does it come that Bacon, Derby, 
utland, Essex, or any of the other 
josen ones knew about Snout and 
ottom, grave-diggers, Falstaff and 
reasy Joan keeling her pot? Shake- 
Meare saw clearly enough that there 
asn’t so much in a court that a bit of 
jloured fustian couldn’t deal with it. 


BEHIND THE ENEMY’S 
LINES 


Field-Marshal Montgomery is 
uid to have remarked: “In war 
were is often a place for mad- 
ess.’ And he was right. Hodson 
f Hodson’s Horse, the freebooter, the 
vanc tiveuv—he always tends to turn 
p and to feel that the stick-in-the- 
1ud “regular’’ needs the help of the 
ashing fellow who is anxious to live 
erpetually in “‘the deadly imminent 
reach.”’ 

David Stirling’s story is told by 
‘irginia Cowles in The Phantom Major 
Sollins, 16s.). He went out with the 
arliest commandos; and when the 
talemate fell upon the situation in 
forth Africa he called upon General 
titchie in Cairo and proposed the 
ormation of a small harassing force 
fhich should penetrate behind the 
nemy and do all the damage possible. 
‘his force came into being and was 
alled the S.A.S., which meant, if 
omewhat ambiguously, the Special 
ir Service. 

Stirling was then a quietly spoken 
aan in his early twenties, 6 foot 6 in 
eight, and a member of a family 
otable for military service. Lord 
vat was his cousin. He trained his 
nen till they were as tough as nails 
nd capable of being as silent and 
avisible as black cats in a darkroom. 


Astonishing Successes 


Out in the desert, far south of the 
nemy strung along the coast road, 
fas the Long Range Desert Group, 
adispensable auxiliaries of Stirling’s 
orce. The Desert Group would trans- 
ort the S.A.S. men to a given point 
yhence they would go out on their 
orays, and await their return to hurry 
hem back to a desert hide-out. 
tirling managed to operate for fifteen 
honths before he was captured. 
Over 250 aircraft had been des- 
royed, dozens of supply dumps 
yrecked, road and railway communi- 
ations disrupted, and literally hun- 
reds of enemy vehicles put out of 
ction. All this had been accomplished 
t an astonishingly small cost of life. 
xcept for the initial assault in 
Yovember, 1941, which failed, and the 
ttack on the road in December, 1942, 
rhich ended in the capture of seven 
atrols, the tactics of the S.A.S. were 
rilliantly successful.” 

Miss Cowles tells the story very 
rell. The portraits of the leading 
fficers and men are clearly drawn, 
Specially of Stirling himself. Winston 
hurchill said of Stirling, using 
$yron’s words: 

He was the mildest mannered man 

That ever scuttled ship or cut a 

throat, 
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EVIEWS by HOWARD SPRING~ continued 


but the mild manner covered an iron- 
hard personality. He took enormous 
risks, and could afford to do so only be- 
cause the training he had imparted had 
covered, so far as was humanly 
possible, every contingency that might 
arise. And behind all this was his 
conviction of the supreme importance 
of his job. I am not sure that Miss 
Cowles is right in saying that his type 
of organisation could not have flouri- 
shed in any other army in the world. 
The “high-spirited boldness which has 
often stamped the pages of English 
history” is, happily for mankind in 
general, not an exclusively English 
possession. 


NOVEL OF WEST AFRICAN 
JOURNALISM 


Mr. Anthony Smith founded a 
popular magazine in West Africa, and 
so has personal knowledge of West 
African journalism. But the news- 
paper called The Sun, whose brief 
exciting career he writes about in his 
novel Sea Never Dry (Allen and Unwin, 
15s.) was a weekly and, what makes 
the story more interesting, its staff 
was wholly African. So is everyone 
else in the tale. It is rarely that Africa 
is not a black background for white 
doings. Here we are all black. Ugo, 
the editor, appears on the scene out of 
an aeroplane “‘carrying a new brief- 
case and wearing a new hat and a new 
mackintosh.”’ He has just arrived 
from England where he has been 
studying for a diploma in journalism. 
He is a “been-to.”’ A “‘been-to” is a 
person who has been to England and, 
preferably, has come back with a 
diploma. The whole staff of The Sun 
is there to meet Ugo—‘‘Daniel, Felix, 
Alabi, Waka, the three composing 
girls, the two messengers.”’ 

These are The Sun, and The Sun’s 
efforts to get on to its feet and stay 
there is the theme. The Sun crashed 
into bankruptcy, despite competitions 
and the election of a black “Sun 
queen,” and the publicising of nudes, 
and a few money-saving but felonious 
practices. It is a fascinating tale, and 
it has a feeling of authenticity. Not 
only while they are at work, but while 
they are in the beer-houses and at the 
cinema or the dance hall, we see the 
members of The Sun staff and get a 
feeling of watching real people who 
are up against a bigger problem than 
can be solved by a diploma of a “‘been- 
toz* 

This is Mr. Smith’s first novel, 
and it comes off, though the author 
needs here and there to watch the 
structure of his sentences. “‘But he 
was just as different from them as 
either of them were from each other.”’ 
“They both felt that the pieces they 
had each written were first class.” 
Pages 88 and the beginning of 89 
don’t belong to a novel at all. They 
belong to one of Daniel’s more turgid 
leading articles. But, despite some 
flaws, here is a book that holds the 
attention and both amuses and informs 
the reader. 

SS ee 

Dr. L. S. Palmer’s Man's Journey 
Through Time (Hutchinson, 30s.) is a 
scientific enquiry into man’s evolu- 
tion for which the author has coined 
the term “‘anthropochronology.” He 
deals with such matters as the skull 
measurements of prehistoric men and 
near-men, the cultural advances of 
man from the stone implement to the 
jet aircraft and the physical changes 
that he has undergone. He predicts a 
considerable increase in man’s speech 
faculty in the near future with a 
possible slowing down in the rate of 
cultural development. 
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A fine small early 19th Century 
mahogany Davenport with 

a brass gallery at the top. 

The writing flap is in pale 

green leather tooled in gold. 
Complete with original 

writing fittings. 

2’ 11” high, 1’ 4” long, 1’ 7’ wide. 
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A short evening dress of 
pale blue ribbed silk 
with loose back. The 
front is darted and gored 
with bows down the 
centre (Debenham and 


Freebody) 


(Left) Diamond earrings 

composed of pear-shapes, 

wedge bagettes and bril- 
liants (Cartier) 


NIGNS are numerous that the revolution in line presented by the Paris 
couture earlier in the year has caught on with the wholesale houses 
here. Their first shows for late summer and early autumn are full of 

oose chemise and shift dresses, short skirts, curving backs and high, 
ollarless necklines. The more conventional clothes are shown as well, but 
ulready they begin to look out of the picture of general fashion. On the 
whole, the trapeze line is much more flattering than the rather amorphous 
dutlines, which, unless you are young and striking, can be very difficult. 
All wholesale collections contain suits in plain, often gaily coloured, 
tweed, and in small checks, suits made with short double-breasted 
jackets swinging just over the waistline and pleated or gored skirts held 
out by stiffening. These are the same construction as the linen and woollen 
suiting suits brought out this summer when the trapeze line first appeared. 
lt is a youthful and gay style. Narrow suits with semi-fitting waists on 
the short jackets or pouched backs and a rim of fur at the neck look more 
sophisticated. Skirts are short on all but not so abbreviated as for the 
woollen dresses, which often barely cover the knee. Frederick Starke has 
i whole series in fleecy wools woven in large oblong patterns or shadow 
plaids in lively mixed colours or grading from black to pale grey. The 
loose fronts can be belted in and the backs left full, or the belt can be set 
outside all round in the usual way. A few dresses are left to hang from 
the shoulders all round, and again this continues the theme of the summer 
iresses. Button-through woollen dresses are kept straight, or can be 
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HIGH SUMMER STYLES 


pleated from above the knees. The high waist is evident on almost all 
the different styles. 

Coats with belts set round well below the waist, as well as coats 
with a tie under the bust and inclining out from the shoulders at the 
back with gores, are prominent in these early collections; also many 
versions of the cocoon line. All these styles in some form or another 
seem in for a run of popularity and vary pleasantly the straight and 
narrow coats of last winter, which became too much of a uniform and 
did not provide sufficient incentive to buy. The new coats are much 
more dramatic, though still restrained enough to be worn for a long 
time without boring the wearer. The designs with high-waisted 
fronts and deep pleats in the centre back look very well in the tufted 
and mohair weaves. Frequently cravats fold into the V opening of 
the neat collars. Deeper collars fold well away from the throat. 
Lively reds and blues look like being favourites. Black banded with 
mink is elegant and also all the mid-browns adorned by one of the 
pastel minks. A coat ina warm light-weight wool and mohair and ina 
bright colour possesses many advantages; it is useful on a summer 
holiday and can carry on for many days of autumnas well. It would 
even be comfortable on a cool summery day. 

White coats take many honours among the summer fashions. In 
sleek white face cloth, a coarse canvas-like ivory wool, or one of the 


A loose panel on the back of a long evening dress of rose pink silk shantung 
that is mounted on a stiffened cotton falls from a cluster of roses to knee 
level, where it is caught into the side seams (Harvey Nichols) 


————————— 
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dress of gigantic stripes in ultra rich shades worked vertically and slit 
either side at the hem is promoted as the line that is coming in, though 
the majority of beach skirts at this show buttoned down the front and 
were cut in widening gores. 

New fabrics that are being shown in the early autumn collections 
include fleecy wools woven in large plaids and oblongs of mixed colours 
for the straight and narrow dresses; tufted woollens for suits where the 
tuft forms the pattern; the rayon of Frederick Starke, where, by 
mixing two varieties a surface something like a marcella is produced. 

With the first warm weather, the feeling of this particular summer 
quickly established itself. Plain fabrics look far smarter for shirts and 
skirts than dazzling prints. Colours for these are strong, offset by deep 
inky blues and black in sturdy fabrics, denim, saiJcloth, linen. Lively 
prints are kept for brief items, short shorts, strapless bodices, cloche 
hats, slippers, when they are put with a plain outfit. The short-jacketed 
suits also look best in a solid colour, rither pale or deep, usually a pink 
or blue or a creamy beige or coffee brown. There are many charming 
flowery chiffons, and taffetas used for short, fluttery evening dresses, as 
well as narrow ones with flowing backs. 

Sandals for summer dresses are constructed with a single or, at 
any rate, a few broad straps as opposed to many narrow ones. Saxone 
insert a slim insole of foam rubber that makes for great comfort; wafer- 
soled sandals can be unbearable. Oiled nylon mackintoshes are light 
and really waterproof. For the executive woman Mortons have designed 
a beautifully fitted handbag to cover all occasions. In a washable fabric 
looking like luxan hide cr patent, it has a handle large enough to be 
slipped over the arm. It is light and beautifully finished, and opens out 
flat with a detachable panel that holds beauty preparations. There are 
tiered flaps for money, passport and confidential papers, and it is 
fitted with a wet pack, memo pad, calendar and key ring. Light night 
things can be folded into one side and the whole thing is no larger than a 
moderately sized handbag. 


P. Joyce REYNOLDs. 


Grey silk slubbed with white is tailored for a doubie- 

breasted coat worn over a straight sleeveless dress of 

black and white silk printed in broken stripes. The 
print lines the coat (Debenham and Freebody) 


90sely woven bouclé mohairs, they are worn 
ver narrow dark or beige suits or coat dresses. 
n one of the many weaves that look like either 
straw or sackcloth, they take the shape of a 
triangle, inclining out stiffly from narrow shoul- 
ers with a double-breasted fastening and a nar- 
ow collar folding away from the throat. Dark 
rey, beige and white make a smart scheme, or 
strong colour will be introduced as a pull on 
crochet straw hat in either emerald or peacock 
lue. 4 


HERE are some attractive blends of rayon 

with nylon among the summer fabrics, also 
f nylon with cotton, both with matt surfaces 
nd woven with twill or tweedy effects. Cotton 
nixes with rayon also, and all this blending 
enders the fabrics almost creaseless and gives 
hem sufficient solidity to stand out and keep 
he shape of a trapeze back or a triangular coat. 
ome of the wild silks are very lovely, with the 
entle bloom on the surface obtainable only with 
ure silks. Gossamer weights in taffeta, silk 
hiffon and cotton are shown for filmy shirt- 
vaist dresses for day time and again for short 
vening dresses with wide floating skirts and 
carves streaming down from the top of the 
trapless bodices, either in the centre of the front 
r the centre back. 

Prettiest and newest of all the dresses in 
hese light fabrics are perhaps those with a full 
athered back left loose from shoulder to hem at 
he back and held down in the front close to the 
igure at the waistline or under the bust. In 
yhite chiffon printed with a splashy pattern of 
arge blue roses, this makes one of the most 
fective designs in the Debenham and Freebody 
alypso collection for hot-weather holidays. 
tanding out also were the tailored shorts of 
‘ucci printed with large tropical flowers in 
rilliant mixed colours and worn with a simply 
ailored long-sleeved shirt of peacock blue cotton. 


. tartan nylon swim-sun suit in the same collec- An emerald green organza coat falls in full folds from narrow shoulders. The dress underneath is of chiffon 
ion was another smart item, the nylon elasticised flowered in peacock blue and green with a full skirt and folded bodice. There are short folded sleeves and 
9 that it fitted smootbly. A straight linen beach a low square décolletage (Worth) 
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A SET OF LOUIS XVI SILVER CANDLESTICKS 
BY HENRI AUGUSTE PARIS 1788 
HEIGHT 123 INCHES WEIGHT 125 OZ. 


A Sheraton double sided Bookcase in satinwood 
Height 2 ft. roh ins. Width 2 ft.8ins. Depth 1 ft. 3 ins. 


\ 
TELEPHONE MYOE PARK O44¢ ESTABLISHED 1884 TELEGRAMS BLAIATIOUE. P/CCY, LONDON 


Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


H. W. KEIL, LTD. 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


TUDOR HOUSE - BROADWAY 
WORCESTERSHIRE 


, Tel. BROADWAY 2108 


The largest selection of fine 17th and 18th y 
century furniture in the West of England 


JOHN BELL ¢f ABERDEEN 


MEMBER OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD. 
The one Comprehensive Collection of Quality Antiques in Scotland 


A finely proportioned Antique Chippendale 
Mahogany Breakfront. The upper part has six 
finely shaped astragal doors and the under part 
six panelled doors enclosing small fitted drawers. 
Extreme length 10 feet 6 inches, height to 
highest point in cornice 8 feet 4 inches, 


RARE SET OF 6 SINGLES AND 2 MATCHING SINGLES (8 IN ALL) LATE 17th 
CENTURY OAK CHAIRS. FINE ORIGINAL COLOUR. 


A Hepplewhite Arm Chair of the highest quality 
and with beautifully carved shield shaped back. 


BRIDGE STREET 
ACB E RDGe aN 


Telephone: 24828, Telegrams & Cables ‘‘ Antiques,”’ Aberdeen. 


ALSO 

129-131 PROMENADE, 51 PARK STREET, 
CHELTENHAM BRISTOL 
Tel. 2509 Tel. 28016 


